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For the Woman's Journal. 
PUND-LILIES AND CARDINAL-FLOWERS. 


BY M. E. M. 


Through mystic gateways of the mountain shadows 
I steered at morn my boat, 
Then waiting, watching, ’mid the lily-pads, 
I lingered there afloat. 
I watched and waited for the wondrous waking 
Of those pure, perfect flowers 
That float in perfumed, bridal loveliness 
All through the sunny hours. 


Demurely folded in their dark green garments, 
These vestals of the sun 

Kept close the secret of their lavish beauty; 
Their day had not begun. 

An incandescent gleam! What flower promethean 
Is glowing on the shore, 

Deep-mirrored there among the white-birch shadows? 
In haste I ply the oar. 


A splendor born as from celestial fire, 
Meets my enraptured gaze; 

More glorious far than all the fair fleld-flowers 
Of early summer days. 

So, weary here of fruitless human longing, 
We weep and pine, 

Till flashes on us the transcendent glory 
Of Love Divine. 

—Lake Dunmore, Sept. 26, 1880, 








THE LOGIC OF LOTTERIES. 


Almost simultaneously with the excite- 
ment in regard to the ‘Ladies’ Deposit 
Bank” comes the following item, bearing 
upon the same subject: 

A FORTUNATE INVESTMENT. 

The little country town of Gardner in 
Worcester county, Mass., is now enjoying 
asensation over the sudden good fortune 
that has lifted a worthy family of that town 
from moderate circumstances to compara- 
tive affluence. It was a very small thing to 
invest at different times a total of $6 in the 
Louisiana State Lottery Company, and yet 
that investment, slight as it was, brought 
back the munificent sum of $15,000. In 
the August drawing of the Louisiana State 
Lottery Company, one half of ticket 
29,495 drew $15,000, half of the capital 
ag of $30,000. The ticket was held by 

liss Grace M. Whitney of Gardner, Mass. 
A visit to Gardner and the search for Miss 
Whitney proved at first somewhat perplex- 
ing. Finally, however, the house of Rus- 
sell Whitney was found, and here the story 
of the lucky investment and drawing was 
learned. Mr. Whitney happened to be 
away from home when called upon. but his 
wife in response to queries freely related the 
story of their good fortune. Mrs. Whitney 
said that it was only until recently, when 
reading in the papers of the fortunate draw- 
ings of a number of different parties, that 
she began to think of investing. She and 
her husband talked the matter over and 
finally bought for three dollars three half 
tickets in the July drawing. They drew 
nothing and the husband would have noth- 
ing more todo with it. His wife, however, 
With a woman’s unreasoning faith, resolved 
to try twice more, and taking a two dollar 
and a half gold piece, given to their little 
girl, Grace, and adding fifty cents to it, 
bought, in the child’s name, three half 
tickets in the August drawing. Fortune 
smiled this time, and $15,000 tell to the 
Share of those who, a few days before, had 

en comparatively poor. Naturally Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitney felt greatly pleased over 
their good fortune, but possess a sufficient 
modicum of common sense to enable them 
to profit best by their suddenly acquired 

Wealth. Mr. Whitney is in the employ of 
the Hayward Chair factory of Gardner, in 
charge of splinting machines in the cane 
shop The prize seems to have fallen 
gain into good hands, where needy and de- 
Pens people are benefited. —Boston (Mass. ) 





More than once, since urging in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL the need of a better busi- 
ness education for women, I have been 
asked what kind of business education I 
meant. The simplest answer would per- 
haps be—the knowledge that two and two 
make four, since this, applied in the largest 
sense, covers all business knowledge. How 
many a woman, for instance, after reading 
this account of the calamity which befell 
this Gardner family—for it is a calamity, in 
the long run, to have drawn a prize in a 
lottery—will say, ‘‘Would that I could have 
done the same!” Bnt let such a woman 
only stop and ask herself ‘‘Where did that 
money come from?” and she will see that, 
as surely as two and two are four, there 
was something wrong about that money. 
It is not pretended that it was gained by 
any legitimate industry; as when a farmer 
sells his corn and receives the money, or a 
provision-dealer takes the expense and risk 
of collecting that corn and distributing it to 
his customers. It is not pretended that it is 
the free gift of those who organized the lot- 
tery; depend upon it that they are not 
philanthropists and that they only get up 
the lottery that they may make something 
out of it. The six thousand dollars drawn 
by Mr. and Mrs, Whitney, in return for 
their six dollars, must therefore have been 
collected out of the many sums of six dol- 
lars paid by many other people who got 
nothing in return, As a matter of fact, if 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitney had collected a thou- 
sand of their neighbors in Gardner, and Lad 
persuaded each one to subscribe six dollars, 
with the understanding that the person who 
drew the largest straw out of a hay-mow 
should have the whole sum, they would 
have had a home lottery of their own, with 
the advantage that perhaps in that case 
nobody would cheat about it. The exper- 
ience of mankind testifies that in ordinary 
lotteries there is not even this comfort, and 
that it is easy to make the rules so compli- 
cated that a large share of the money shall 
stick to the fingers of those who organize 
the machine. 

Suppose a home lottery like this organ- 
ized ; does anybody pretend that there would 
be any genuine industry represented by the 
money so gained, or that the community 
would be benefited by the process? The 
nine hundred and ninety-nine losers would 
gain only an hour of feverish excitement, 
followed by chagrin. The one winner 
would be excited, unsettled, and less dis- 
posed to honest industry for the rest of his 
life. Mr. and Mrs. Whitney may be peo- 
ple of very unusual strength of character, 
—so much that they will, having once won 
the money of other people, abstain from all 
gambling henceforward, and never give 
other people a chance to win any of theirs; 
but the chance is all the other way. If there 
is anything certain about human nature, it 
is that money made by chance is usually 
risked again in the hope to make more. 
Whether among rich gamblers at Monaco, 
or among the poor Italians who risk in 
Roman lotteries every coin they can lay 
hands upon, or the equally poor negroes 
in our large cities who risk every cent they 
own in ‘‘policy gambling,” it is the same 
thing. And yet doubtless many good New 
England women, who would be utterly 
horrified at the thought of playing cards 
for money, or perhaps of piaying cards at 
all, will look with a sigh on the ‘good 
fortune” of this couple in Gardner, and will 
secretly wish that some agent for lottery 
tickets would look in at their back-door. 

The delusion that lies at the foundation 
of lottery gambling is precisely the same 
with that which has thus far sustained the 
**Ladies’ Deposit Company.” It is the im- 
pression that something can be made out of 
nothing, that two and two can make more 
than four. All safe business represents 
something, has some guarantees; and so 
soon as &@ man or woman in the street of- 
fers an enormous profit for your money, 
without explanation or pledge, he or she 
is self-convicted of fraud. That the man 
calls himself a lottery company; that the 
woman lives in a house worth forty thou- 
sand dollars, paid for out of the money of 
her dupes, does not affect the matter. 
When capital almost without limit is ready 
and willing and anxious to be loaned for 
five or six per cent. per annum, on any safe 
security; when the leading capitalist of the 
nation holds millions of United States four 
per cents. simply that he may have some- 
thing that is absolutely safe;—it stands to 
reason that any profit very much beyond 
this must be either dishonestly made or 
essentially insecure in itself; and in either 
case it is better that the weaker and less ex- 
perienced financiers—such as women and 
literary men, for instance,—should keep 
altogether clear of it. T. W. H. 





THE WORCESTEK CONVENTION OF. 1850. 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—The notice of the 
anniversary Woman Suffrage Convention to 
be held in Worcester, Oct. 20 and 21, in 
your issue of Oct. 2, seems to me to need a 
correction. The convention held in Wor- 
cester thirty years ago was not the second, 
but the third. The first Woman’s Rights 
Convention of any celebrity was held in 
1848, in Seneca Falls, N. Y. The second in 
April 1850, in Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 
This convention was largely attended, and 
reported for the New York Tribune in a 
four or five column article, by Oliver John- 
son. Inthe October following, the ‘‘Wor- 
cester Convention” was held. In the article 
of ‘“‘Mrs. John Stuart Mill, in the Westmin- 
ster Review,” she distinctly asserts that her 
attention was called to the subject first by 
the report in the 7ridune of a convention 
held in Ohio, and afterwards by one in 
Massachusetts. These are not her exact 
words but her meaning. 

Afterwards the word ‘“‘Ohio” was changed 
to ‘‘Seneca Falls;” by whom or for what 
reason this was done, Ido not know. Any 
one who will search for the old pamphlet 
containing five speeches of the early work- 
ers of the Anti-Slavery Woman’s Rights 
reform, will be convinced that I am right. 

It has been asserted also, that the Ohio 
conventionists did not ‘‘demand Suffrage.” 
This is a mistake. They distinctly demand- 
ed ‘‘Equal rights before the law with men,” 
and from that convention was sent a Memo- 
rial to the State delegates, soon after as 
sembled (in June 1850) to alter and amend 
the Constitution of Ohio by striking out the 
words ‘‘male” and ‘‘white” from the new 
Constitution. 

I hope the injustice of ignoring such 
brave apostles of Anti-Slavery and Woman's 
Rights reform as Oliver and Mavianna 
Jobnson, Benjamin and Elizabeth I. Jones, 
Marius and Emily Robinson, Jacob Heaton 
and wife, Betsey Cowles, the president of the 
meeting, and many others, who for the next 
twenty years did good service for the slave 
and for Woman will not be done. Many 
of them have now settled their accounts 
in this life, and it may be said of such: 

‘Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, 
(in the truth, God is truth) for their works 
do follow them.” 

1 was not at that Salem convention. But 
I gathered and kept all its papers, until 
paralysis laid me away from active effort, 
and I lost my records. 

Francee D. GAGE. 

Vineland, New Jersey. 





Eprror’s Notre:—Mrs. Gage is right. 
The Worcester Convention was tue third 
instead of the second, in the order of time. 
In the article on the Enfranchisement of 
Women by Mrs. Jobn Stuart Mill, in the 
Westminster Review for 1851, she says of the 
movement for the entranchisement of wo- 
men, “‘Its first public manifestation appears 
to have been a convention of women, held 
in the State of Ohio in the spring of 1850. 
of this meeting we have seen no report.” 
“On the 23rd and 24th of October last, a 
succession of public meetings was held at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, under the name 
of a ‘Woman’s Rights Convention.’” Ac- 
cording to a report in the New York Trib. 
une, &c., Mrs. Mill herself in the Westmin- 
ster Review article settles the fact of its being 
called out by the Worcester meeting of 
1850. But the most important thing is that 
these meetings were held and a beginning 
made to the great movement which has al- 
ready brought so much good to women. 

It is hardly likely to ke true that any one 
really wishes to detract from the worth of 
the work of any one. But mistakes are 
possible to all. 


+ 
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THE WOMAN’S DEPOSIT BANK. 





I hope the WomAn’s JoURNAL will have 
words of truth and soberness to speak in re- 
gard to this wretched and demoralizing 
project. 

It will surprise no one acquainted with 
financial history for the last hundred years, 
that such a project should be formed or 
should succeed in drawing in thousands of 
victims. It is Law’s bank with variations. 

The projectors have skilfully seized upon 
the prevailing sentiment of interest in the 
industrial disadvantages under which wo- 
men labor—in order to excite sympathy, as 
after the war every begging impostor claim- 
ed to be a soldier or a freedman, or later to 
have been burned out at Chicago. 

That women can be both swindlers and 
swindled, and that in so being they are only 
like men who have done the same and worse, 
is perfectly true, but is no argument in de- 
fence of this special instance. There is just 





as certain a law in regard to financial opera- 
tions as in gravitation, and it is impossible 
that a bank promising such a rate of interest 
on such terms can be either safe or honest. 

There is no mystery about it. As longas 
the amount deposited exceeds the amount 
drawn out, all promises can be met and the 
bankers draw out their own profits; the 
moment the deposits stop, the bank will be 
rapidly exhausted. Any one who deposits 
in the bank hoping to get her interest and 
to withdraw her principal is simply gam- 
bling as regards herself, and swindling as re- 
gards future depositors out of whose depos- 
its her hoped for returns must come. 

To call such an institution a blessing to 
poor single women is like claiming the lot- 
tery which gives one a thousand dollar 
prize at the expense of a hundred blanks, 
to be a beneficent institution. 

It is the greatest moral injury to excite 
this feverish desire of gain, by luck, not by 
work, and in nine cases out of ten as we 
know in regard to lotterjes, financial ruin 
follows the seeming success. 

The past life of those engaged in this 
scheme has no special importance. How- 
ever well intended it would be vicious and 
ruinous, and were the monstrous supposi- 
tion of a great charity found true, it would 
be a most pernicious use of money. 

It is painful to see the defences put forth 
for this scheme by women of intelligence 
and education, and we ought to thank the 
daily papers for their efforts to expose this 
attempt to prey upon the most defenceless 
class in society. E. D. C. 


> 





HOW ONE WOMAN FEELS. 


Eprror JOURNAL: But a few days ago, 
as you will see by the date, I received this 
letter from our dear little wide-awake Suf- 
fragist, Mrs. M. It strikes me it will tell, 
if given in the JouRNAL, as How one Wo- 
man Feels. It isso natural, and gives such 
a vivid picture of a non-voter’s feelings 
when the one of the partners who ‘‘repre- 
sents” the firm at the polls, misrepresents 
it, that I feel you could not publish a better 
document. 

I wrote her a comforting letter, you may 
be sure, and also stated to her that I would 
give this expression of her sentiments to 
you, promising to suppress names of per- 
sonsand places, so that no domestic misun- 
derstanding may grow out of it. The letter 
is as follows: 


InpranA, Sept. 23, 1880. 

Dear Mrs. B.:—In this hour of shame 
and vexation, 1 come to you for sympathy. 
I suspect you are already acquainted with 
my husband’s political ‘‘flop.” Evil news 
travels fast. Postals and letters of congrat- 
ulation and inquiry are coming in from our 
acquaintances throughout the State, and of 
course your people have heard of it. Could 
I prevent others from knowing it, I should 
not feel quite so badly, but really I feel 
heart sick. Iam somortified and ashamed 
and hurt that I know not how to live 
through this campaign. 

Always, hitherto, I have enjoyed im- 
mensely campaign years. There is some- 
thing in the excitement of political life 
that has always possessed a peculiar fasci- 
nation for me, and were I a man, I know I 
should be a politician. But, oh, if I have 
ever desired the ballot, the longing comes 
to me now with tenfold force. To think 
that I must sit quietly by and sce my hus- 
band outrage my every sense of decenc 
and honor; to know that there is nothing I 
can do that will affect or change his deter- 
mination in the least, almost maddens me. 
I told him I could have stood his voting the 
Greenback or Prohibition ticket, for they 
propose to have some elements of reform 
in them, but the idea of a life-long Repub- 
lican, a soldier for three years, turning 
square round and voting to place in power 
the very men against whom he fought, is 
too much. I don’t believe any man has a 
right to so wound and humiliate the wo- 
man he calls his wife. I could not do a 
deed that would give him such heart-aches 
as I have suffered in the last week. 

George W. Julian spoke here to an im- 
mense audience. The old aero 
‘beautifully infernal,” ‘delightfully satan-. 
ic,” which I have again and again heard 
him apply to Democrats in days of yore, 
sounded very familiar as they fell from his 
lips. But the application, now how differ- 
ent! To-day they are used against Repub- 
lican leaders, and to tickle Democratic ears. 
Well do I remember when “‘he would hang 
and hang liberally” these same Democratic 
friends who now applaud his every utter- 
ance 

Oh, dear! what a queer world this is, 
anyway! Younever know what your near- 
est friend will do next. And I will only 
reiterate in conclusion that I am disgusted 
and sick. 

One thing I always said I would not do, 
was to.live with a Democrat. Certainly I 
never would have married one. Now 
comes the conundrum—when you marry a 
Republican, and he turns to a Democrat, 
what can you do? 

Loyally yours, 
B. J. M. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Emma Mottoy has been engaged by 
Gov. J. P. St. John and other friends of 
prohibition in Kansas, to aid the canvass in 
behalf of the pending constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Tue Princess Detia Bocca, the niece 
of Heinrich Heine, has written in Italian a 
book which will soon appear, entitled “‘Sou- 
venirs of the Private Life of Heinrich 
Heine.” 


Miss LiLi1AN WHITING, now actively en- 
gaged as an attaché of the Boston Traveller, 
is doing excellent work, adding attractive 
columns to the pleasant reading matter of 
that paper. 





Fanny DAvEeNPorT pays twenty-four 
hundred dollars to Anna Dicxrson for 
her new play, and fifty dollars a night for 
every performance after it has run three 
weeks. 


Mrs. C. C. Hussry, the contributor of 
so many interesting articles from Orange, 
N. J., over the initials C. C. H., is on her 
home passage from Europe, greatly im- 
proved in health by her visit and by the 
ministrations of her friend, Dr. Ex1zABETH 
BLACKWELL, 


Mrs. Lizzie Rausron, of San Francisco, 
hascommenced suit against William Sharon 
and Alexander Sharon for an accounting of 
the property owned by William C. Ralston 
at the time of his death, alleging that there 
was asum of over two millions of dollars 
unaccounted for. 


Mrs. Dusors, a French woman in New 
York, was forcibly ejected, in 1878, from a 
Twenty-third-street railroad car by the 
driver, because of some difficulty about the 
payment of the fare. She sued the com- 
pany in the Supreme Court, and the other 
day the jury, before Judge Sedgwick, gave 
her $135 damages. 


THe Countess THERESA ERDOEDY-Rac- 
ZINSKA has given to the Hungarian Nation- 
al Museum the sword of John Sobrieski, a 
Damascus blade embossed in gold, with the 
Latin motto, ‘Beware of false friends; I 
will save thee from thine enemies.” The 
hilt and basket are of gold; twenty-seven 
brilliants surrounding an enormous crystal, 
make the scabbard button, and underneath 
it is a portrait of the hero in enamel. 


Miss AGNES STRICKLAND in her Historic 
Sketches says that “‘“MarGaret ATHELING, 
wife of Malcolm Kenmore, in order to in- 
duce the Scotch to remain for grace, devis- 
ed the grace-cup, which was filled with the 
choicest wine, of which each guest was al- 
lowed to drink ad libitum after grace had 
been said.” On the introduction of Chris- 
tianity the custom of wassailing was not 
abolished, but it assumed a religious aspect. 


Miss Lucy Larcom writes to the Marble. 
head Messenger that her poem, ‘‘Hannah 
Binding Shoes,” had no real foundation in 
fact; that she knew many Hannahs in Bev- 
erly, but none in Marblehead, and that the 
poem was suggested by the glimpse of a 
woman sitting at a window binding shoes, 
which she had on a drive through Swamp- 
scott, Marblehead and Salem. 


Miss Francis E. WILLARD occupied the 
pulpit in the Methodist Church in Dover, N. 
H., on Sunday, Oct. 3, and delivered a very 
able and interesting and eloquent discourse 
to a large and delighted audience. This is 
something that never happened in Dover 
before. A few years ago a woman could 
only lecture in the vestry, now she enters 
the pulpit. This is progress, truly. In the 
evening Miss Willard lectured in the City 
Hall, which was crowded full of Dover’s 
best people. Her address was one of the 
most brilliant and eloquent that was ever 
delivered in the City Hall. In it she de- 
scribed how they voted down liquor selling 
in Keithsburg, Ill., where women were al- 
lowed to vote for the first time, not long 
since; not onlyevery woman voted against 
licensing grog shops, but a great many 
men voted the same way for the first time 
in their lives, thus showing what influence 
women can exercise over men, as well as 
cast their own vote. In this connection 
Miss Willard made a powerful plea for Wo- 
man Suffrage, which must have convinced 
every unprejudiced person of the justice 
and expediency of this cause. She closed 
with a magnificent peroration, running in 
the line of thought that in the fullness of 
Christianity there is neither Jew nor Greek 
(no distinction of race); neither bond nor 
free (liberty for all); neither male nor fe- 
male (no distinction of sex). The first two 
we have now in our country, and the last is 
fast approaching its fulfillment. — John 
Scales in Portsmouth Weekly. 
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BY ANNIE M. HOWE. 


Hark to the tramp of numberless feet, 
Ceaselessly treading from street to street, 

. Over the city, over the moor; 
Some of them rich and some of them poor; 
Groaning and cursing and railing they come, 
This grim procession of old King Rum. 


Desolate homes they carry along, 


Still they go on, and still they come,— 
This long procession of old King Rum. 
Prayers of a father, tears of a mother; 
Groans of the orphan sister or brother; 
Widows all wretched, heart-broken wives, 
A weary array of desolate lives,— 

All these make up the terrible sum 

Of this procession of old King Rum. 


Must our fair land, O Father of Light, 

Always endure this terrible blight? 

Bound by these chains and burdened with sin, 
Crimsoned without and crimsoned within; 
Tainting the air and dimming the sun, 

With this black procession of old King Rum? 


Down the dim future far I can see 

Sailing majestical over the sea, 

Pennons all flying, everything straight, 

A something so like the old Ship of State; 
Onward she glides,—the billows succumb,— 
Take warning in time, now, old King Rum. 


Gaily she rides, as if it were sport, 
Heading directly into the port, 
Up with the glass and see her advance; 
Lo! at the helm sits calm Temperance. 
Joy to the world! the good time has come,— 
An end to the kingdom of old King Rum! 
— Wareham, Mass. 
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THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
BY ELLA WHEELER. 


Up with the birds in the early morning— 
The dew-drop glows like a precious gem; 
Beautiful tints in the skies are dawning, 
But she’s never a moment to look at them. 
The men are wanting their breakfast early; 
She must not liager, she must not wait; 
For words that are sharp and looks that are surly 
Are what men give when meals are late. 


Oh, glorious colors the clouds are turning, 
If she would but look over hills and trees; 

But here are the dishes, and here‘is the churning— 
Those things always must yield to these. 

The world is filled with the wine of beauty, 
If she could but pause and drink it in; 

But pleasure, she says, must wait for duty— 
Neglected work is committed sin, 


The day grows hot, and her hands grow weary; 
Oh,"for an hour to cool her head, 
Out with the birds and winds so cheery! 
But she must get dinner and bake her bread. 
The busy men in the hay-field working, 
If they saw her sitting with idle hand, 
Would think her lazy, and call it shirking, 
And she never could make them understand. 


They do not know that the heart within her 
Hungers for beauty and things sublime; 

They only know that they want their dinner— 
Plenty of it, and just ‘‘on time.” 

And after the sweeping and churning and baking, 
And dinner dishes are al) put by, 

She site and sews, though her head is aching, 
Till time for supper and “chores” draws nigh. 


Her boys at school must look like others, 

She says, as she patches their frocks and hose; 
For the world is quick to censure mothers 

For the least neglect of their children’s clothes. 
Her husband comes from the field of labor; 

He gives no praise to his weary wife; 
She’s done no more than has her neighbor; 

°Tis the lot of all in country life. 


But after the strife and weary tussle 
With life is done, and she lies at rest. 
The nation’s brain and heart and muscle— 
Her sons and daughters—shall call her blest. 
And I think the sweetest joy of heaven, 
The rareet bliss of eternal life, 
And the fairest crown of all will be given 
Unto the way-worn farmer’s wife. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 








SCRUB UP! SCKUB UP! THE WOMEN ARE 
COMING. 


What wonderful words are these that I hear, 

In echoes repeating so loud and clear? 

From the north to the south, we listen again 

To the strange, wild words of the same refrain— 
Did you hear it? Why, there in an Eastern town 

All the days of the year to one came down, 

And that was “election;’’ when each man in his pride 
A freeman walks by a freeman’s side. 


Now all these men had homes neat and clean 

As any one’s wife or mother, I ween, 

Could scour or sweep, with brush or broom, 

All the cobwebs and dust from every room— 

But one—and this they called the polls. 

Where the man who preaches, and the man who rolls 
All night at the revel, walk in side by side, 

Each with a vote—a freeman’s pride. 


But the polls was no place for broom or brush, 
Where only men came, and thatin a rush, 
With bets, and boasts, and whiskey rife, 

No! the polls was no place for a votet’s wife; 
By some strange chance, a law had passed, 
That women might come to this ‘‘den” at last, 
And help choose—only the school trustees, 
And be on committees too, if they please,— 
When, hark! what words are these that I hear, 
In echoes resounding loud and clear? 

From the north to the south, we listed their hum- 


ming, 
“Scrub up! Scrub up! The women are coming!” 
“These women clean up wherever they go, 
Gentlemen to ladies politeness must show,”’ 
So the snowflakes of votes fluttered in air 
As pure at the polls as it was anywhere. 
“No smoking allowed,” or crinking of rum, 
They scrubbed up, they scrubbed up, the women had 
come, 


Aye, there’s scrubbing to do in morals and schools, 

There is brightening up of old golden rules, 

“As ye would that men should do unto you, 

Do even to them.”"—Ah, interpreters few 

Are found in men’s lives; for all corners of law, 

Are cobwebbed and dusty, hiding virtue and flaw, 

It is time they were scrubbed, and where is the man 

Like these, not afraid of the house-cleaning plan? 

Or who earns a rest when the victory is won, 

Like the woman who ecrubs ‘till the scrubbing is 
done? 

— Woman at Work. 





The warm sunshine streamed in through 
the open windows, and the sweet spring 
fragrance from the garden and the cool 
green fields beyond, came floating into the 
room, to where Faith Wendell stood dust- 
ing the Venus di Milo. 

She always dusted the parlors in the 
mornings; it was her one household task; 
and she came to depend upon this time as 
something essential to the day’s well-being 
and happiness. As she once expressed it, 
she ‘‘straightened out” her thoughts, and 
took a sort of an inventory of her mental 
furniture, her pet theories and plans, at the 
same time that she pulled the chairs out 
from the wall, and lifted the ornaments,— 
dusting them, and putting them back in 
their places. 

This morning there was evidently some- 
thing upon her mind, for she had loitered a 
long while before the open window, gazing 
far away, past the flower garden, the apple- 
trees, and the wide spreading pasture-land, 
to where a long low ridge of hills carved 
their dull edges against the clear blue sky. 

She was thinking of the sermon she had 
heard the night before, from an eloquent 
young preacher from the west, who had 
come to their aristocratic suburban town 
for a few weeks, and had succeeded in 
making quite a stir in the place. The prin- 
cipal theme of the sermon, was the conse- 
cration of one’s best powers to some high 
and noble purpose in life. Faith had been 
quite moved by his earnest eloquence, and 
his forceful way cf laying hold of the very 
foundation of things. Perhaps too, it 
touched her all the more, because she had 
just brought home from Europe, after three 
years of travel and study there, a purpose, 
closely locked within her own heart. It 
had taken shape over there in Switzerland, 
during her second summer abroad, but 
since her return home, she had hardly so 
much as dared take it out from its hiding 
place, and confront it fairly, in the midst 
of the gay, fashionable life which surrounded 
her. 

She was afraid, as the days went by, that 
it was drifting away from her,—this grand 
possibility, and that she was losing her hold 
upon it. But Mr, Rivers’ strong, thrilling 
words roused her, and made her feel as 
never before, the pressing need of her na- 
ture for activity, fora place in the world 
where she could work, rather than sit still 
and enjoy, with only the part of a spectator 
in the great drama of life. 

Not that she had ever been satisfied with 
her life of luxurious ease and pleasure. 
Indeed she had tried several times to break 
through the narrow conventionalisms which 
seemed to govern the conduct of the people 
around her, and to be the mainspring of 
their lives. 

In truth she had always been in some de- 
gree, a source of anxiety to her family and 
friends on this account. They never knew 
what she might or might not do. She was 
always taking fancies to queer, out of-the- 
way people, and doing all sorts of erratic 
things, for a girl in her position. She 
might, if she had chosen, have been a great 
belle in society, for, although not strictly 
handsome, there was a brightness and 
charm about her, a certain unconscious 
grace of manner, more potent than beauty 
of feature, which made her exceedingly 
attractive. 

But so far from having a desire to shine 
in the fashionable world, Faith after her 
first season became utterly weary of the 
eternal round of balls, parties, operas, fairs, 
morning lunches, ceremonious calls, and 
shopping expeditions. She found that the 
claims of society left very little time for 
reading, and the improvement of her mind, 
which she had looked forward to upon 
leaving school. She had formed such grand 
plans then, and her ideal of a truly noble 
life was so high. Could she be satisfied 
with this way of living all her days,—her 
three-score years and ten? she asked herself. 
Could she let her ideal, and all desire to at- 
tain unto it, die out and slip away from her, 
and all her resolves be frittered away ina 
life full of worldly pleasures and tiresome 
trivialities? 

The consequence of this frame of mind 
was her taking a class in the Mission Sun- 
day School, and one in the Sewing School 
connected with it, where the poorest and 
raggedest of children came to be taught 
how to sew, to sing, and to get a little spon- 
taneous moral teaching from their benevo- 
lent lady instructors, 

About this time also Faith became inter- 
ested in some of the patients of the New 
England Hospital in Roxbury, which she 


visited one day with one of the directors. , 
She began to go there regularly two or three 


afternoons a week, to read to the patients, 
and entertain them. Often she would take 
her music and play or sing to all those who 
cared to listen. She met some very inter- 
esting people, and made some life-long 
friends, who keep hidden away with their 
tender memories, the hours she made bright 
and happy for them, breaking in upon their 
monotony, and giving them something 





by all this. When she first entered her 
husband’s stately home, the only misgiving 
in her heart was in regard to his young 
wayward daughter of fifteen, over whom 
she felt, from all she had heard, that it 
would be impossible to obtain control. 
Faith’s own mother had been the only one 
who thoroughly understood her nature and 
disposition, and she died when Faith was 
ten years old. John Wendell was a sensi- 
ble, shrewd business man, whose mind 
penetrated but a very little way into the 
region of metaphysics, that mysterious 
world of abstract laws and ideas, which 
lies below the surface, and is indissolubly 
connected with our outward actual lives. 
He had been told often enough that his lit- 
tle daughter was peculiar, and different 
from other children, and had incidents re- 
lated to him time and time again, showing 
her queer ways and fancies, but after all, 
he had no distinct idea as to the nature of 
these so-called peculiarities. It was hard 
enough for a man like him always to know 
what to do with a child of her ardent, im- 
pulsive temperament. Oftentimes he was 
sorely puzzled, and then he would remem 
ber his wife’s words, as he sat by her dying 
bed, holding her white, wasted hands in 
his—just before the last. 

“You will be very patient and gentle, 
John, with our little Faith when I am gone, 
will you not? I know she will try you in 
many ways, but strive to be patient and 
tender, for my sake. You cannot bring 
her up by ordinary rules, and remember, 
she never will bear much opposition. When- 
ever she is not absolutely in the wrong, you 
must let her have her own way. Too much 
restriction will be dangerous with a nature 
like hers.”’ 

And so the honest kind-hearted man had 
acted upon this principle, and although it 
gave Faith perhaps rather too much free- 
dom and scope, it was a much safer method 
to adopt, than the opposite extreme of nar- 
row restraint and strict requirement. It 
made her independent and self reliant as she 
grew to womanhood, yet with this inde- 
pendence, she was gentle, unselfish, and 
always ready to listen to reason. 

Mrs. Wendell took great pride, when the 
time came, in introducing her pretty, 
accomplished step-daughter into society in 
the regular established way, in a manner 
befitting the daughter of one of Boston’s 
wealthiest merchants. She had enjoyed all 
the admiration and attention bestowed on 
Faith, and ‘prophesied a most brilliant 
match for her by and by, one that should 
give prestige to the family. 

Her disappointment therefore was very 
great, when Faith suddenly manifested this 
new freak of visiting hospitals, and teach- 
ing dirty, ragged children, declaring herself 
tired of society. It was all well enough, to 
do something for the poor, but a handsome 
subscription once a year to the ‘‘Institu- 
tions” provided for them, was all the world 
required from people in their own social 
standing. It worried and fretted her ex- 
ceedingly, this whim of Faith’s. She was 
positive too, that she would bring home 
some terrible disease to the children, from 
that horrid hospital. There were two more 
little Wendells now in their home, Florence 
and Harry, of whom Faith was very fond, 
and so, to quiet her mother’s fears, and 
avoid all risk, she would walk a mile or 
twoin the open country, after coming out 
home in the cars from the hospital. 

At last, one day, Faith went a step too 
far in her daring spirit of philanthropy. 
There was a baby at the hospital, a lovely 
little girl two years old, whose mother died 
when she was born. There was no father 
to claim her, and so the little waif had al- 
ways belonged to the hospital. She was 
tended and petted by all the doctors, 
nurses, patients and visitors, and was ina 
fair way of being spoiled. ‘lhe directors 
had come to the conclusion that the hospital 
was not the proper place in which to bring 
up achild, and were meditating placing her 
in an orphan asylum. 

Faith had become attached to the child, 
and could not bear the thought of such a 
sweet little thing being brought up in a 
public institution, subject to the influence 
and daily companionship of all sorts of 
children, good, bad, and iudifferent. So 
after duly considering the matter, she rela- 
ted the circumstances of the case one morn- 
ing at the breakfast table, presenting her 
little protégé in the most attractive light pos- 
sible, and proposed her plan of adopting 
the child herself, clothing and educating 
her out of her own yearly allowance. 

“Good heavens! Faith, have you abso- 
lutely taken leave of your senses?” cried 
Mrs. Wendell, horror stricken at the idea. 
Then, turning to her husband, her voice 
trembling with indignation: 

“John, you positively must not encourage 
her inthis preposterous folly. If you have 
any regard for the dignity of your family, 
or any feeling for me and the children, you 
will put a stop at once to this wild girl’s 
crazy schemes; it is getting to be altogether 
unbearable.” 

The poor lady burst into an hysterical 





says, this is rather an extravagant idea of 
yours. How did you propose to carry it 
out?”’ 

‘‘Why, papa,” Faith replied, ‘I had ar- 
ranged it all so nicely. Of course, I knew 
mother would not want the child here, but 
there is Nurse Hamilton, in her cosy little 
cottage out on the West Road, and I know 
she would take Baby, to please me. And 
she would have plenty of country air, and 
nice fresh milk, and play out in the fields, 
and I could ride out and see her every day. 
Besides, it would be something to save this 
one little soul from the dangers that sur- 
round those like her, and make a true, good 
woman of her. I’m afraid her chances of 
becoming that will be small if she is left to 
the mercies of the world at large.” 

And Faith’s earnest brown eyes grew 
tearful, as she reached this point, and 
thought of the many rough, hard places 
lying in the future pathway of that little 
hospital waif. 

Her father was quite touched by the sin- 
cerity and unselfishness of her motive, but 
he could not think it best for her to under- 
take so grave a responsibility at her age. 
He talked seriously with her about it, till 
finally she was pursuaded to give up the 
project, though she secretly made up her 
mind never to lose sight of her little girl, 
and to give her all the help in her power. 

Mrs. Wendell was relieved at the deci- 
sive termination of the affair; nevertheless, 
after this, she felt a constant anxiety as to 
what Faith would want to do next. She 
thought it would be a good plan to send 
her abroad, if a suitable chaperon could be 
found who would take charge of such an 
eccentric young lady. Before the idea was 
fairly matured, and before she had men- 
tioned the subject to her husband, an ex- 
cessively awkward circumstance occurred, 
which confirmed Mrs. Wendell in her opin- 
ion that Faith ought to ‘be sent away, till 
she should get past this dangerous period 
of her life. 

For some time past Faith had been in- 
terested in a Sunday school especially for 
the Chinese in the city. A wealthy, influen- 
tial and very benevolent lady, a Mrs. Scho- 
field, had started the schvol, and had some- 
how managed to get several young ladies, 
Faith among the number, interested in the 
work, The meetings were held on Sunday 
afternoons in the chapel of one of the Con- 
gregational churches, and from sixty to 
seventy Chinamen were there regularly 
every Sunday, eager to learn all that any 
one would teach them. The teaching was 
not confined to religions matter, but they 
were taught to read and spell, and given 
the first elementary lessons in English 
grammar. 

Faith became very much interested in 
her class, as some of them were very bright, 
and she talked a great deal about them at 
home, telling the funny things they would 
say, and the bright questions they would 
ask. Mrs. Wendell had become used to 
this, as she had to several other of Faith's 
odd fancies, but she was totally unprepared 
for the sight which met her eyes one day, 
while driving down Tremont street with 
Mrs.,Van Eichberg, ‘who had but recently 
returned from Europe. 

‘here was Faith, in her pretty spring suit 
of fawn-colored silk, with bonnet and 
gloves to match, walking along with the un- 
consciousness and simplicity of a child, 
with one of those horrible Chinamen, and 
talking in her earnest way. The awkward, 
slouching figure in loose blouse and wood- 
en shoes, shambled along by her side, car- 
rying a huge basket of clean clothes one 
arm, while his shining, beamy face was 
turned to catch every word that fell from 
her lips. Mrs. Van Eichberg’s eye-glasses 
went up in an instant, as she caught a 
glimpse of the incongruous pair, while poor 
Mrs. Wendell sank back in the corner of 
the carriage, weak and faint, wondering 
what she could say in excuse, if Faith 
should be recognized. 

Fortunately they were driving quite fast, 
and as Mrs. Van Eichberg was near-sight- 
ed, she did not distinctly see her face be- 
fore the two were lost in the crowd. 

‘‘Well, I declare, if that isn’t an exam- 
ple of the independence of our American 
girls, that we hear so much about abroud,” 
said that lady. ‘What can she be thinking 
of?” 

Mrs. Wendell made some faint attempt 
at a reply, and soon the conversation 
changed, but the pleasure of the morning’s 
shopping had been destroyed for her. Be- 
tween the rows of elegant French bonnets 
at Madame Jeaurénaud’s grand ‘‘opening,” 
peeping out at her from the cream-colored 
and pale pink roses, from behind the exqui- 
sive laces and delicate ribbons,—every where, 
she could see Faith and her Chinese laun- 
dryman. 

She made up her mind, during the drive 
home, to send Faith away somewhere, at 
once, without moredelay. Once Mrs. Van 
Eichberg turned and asked if she knew 
that the Spencers were going abroad soon. 
No, she had not heard, but now, like a sud- 
den rift in the clouds, the news came to 





Mrs. Wendell had learned a little diplo. 
macy from her first experience in dealing 
with Faith’s oddities. She waited untij 
the Sfamily were seated at dinner, before 
saying, in a well-modualated voice, 

“Mrs. Van Eichberg and { met you this 
morning, Faith, going up Tremont street 
with your Oriental friend.” 

Faith’s face flushed slightly, as she gave 
a quick glance at her father; then with an 
amused little laugh, she answered, 

“Poor Wah Sing, my most promising 
pupil, has read through all the primaries, 
and I told him he should have something 
more attractive. I met him this morning 
on the street, and so took him along toa 
bookstore, and let him select what pleased 
him most. He showed very good taste, for 
he picked out a lovely book about birds, 
with pictures of all the different kinds, 
and short descriptions underneath, of their 
habits, etc.” 

“The clerks in the store must have had 
considerable amusement at your expense,” 
said Mrs. Wendell, coldly. 

“No, mamma,” Faith replied, 4uickly, 
“they were as polite as could be, and only 
smiled at the childish delight Wah Sing 
showed over his new book. No one seemed 
to think it strange but you, and, 1 suppose, 
Mrs. Van Eichberg.” 

“Fortuoately for me, Mrs. Van Eichberg 
did not recognize you, but 1 hope never 
again to be placed in such a humiliating 
position. John,” turning to him emphatic. 
ally, ‘‘can’t you say something? Do you 
approve of your daughter's walking the 
streets with dirty Chinese laundry-men car- 
rying home their clothes?” 

Mr. Wendell laughed. The whole thing 
amused him. Finally he said, in his mild 
way, 

**Well, Catharine, I can see no harm in 
this one instance, going into a store to buy 
hima book. Of course any one of sense 
would understand her position; but if she 
should make a practice of promenading 
with Chinese foreigners, I think I might 
object.” 

That night, Mrs. Wendell talked over her 
plans for Faith with her husband. She 
told him the Spencers were going to Europe 
with their only daughter Effie, and that it 
would be a splendid opportunity for Faith, 
if she could go with them. Perhaps seeing 
more of the world, travel, and the educa- 
tion it brings, would change some of her 
peculiar ideas, and tone down her increas- 
ing strong-mindedness. Already, gentlemen 
were beginning to be quite afraid of her, 
and to treat her a3 a sort of natural curiosi- 
ty. Ifthings were to go on in this way, the 
prophecy of the brilliant marriage would 
never be fulfilled. 

Mr. Wendell cared nothing about the 
brilliant marriage, but consulted Faith’s 
happiness alone. She was delighted with 
the ideaof going, and so the matter was ar- 
ranged with the Spencer’s, and she went off 
to Europe, to be inade over new, after a 
more conventional pattern, according to her 
mother’s version. 

She was gone three years, and al! that 
time she was gaining broader views of life 
and human experience, and becoming more 
earnest in her search for the truth that is in 
things. Naturally, in their travels, they 
met a great many and a great variety of 
people. Mrs. Spencer always noticed that 
wherever they went Faith was attracted 
most toward persons of talent and note,— 
geniuses of some sort and degree. She said 
once, in girlish enthusiasm over an Ameri- 
can lady sculptor, 

‘‘How well it is to know people who are 
really in earnest about something, people 
who do things, and who have an object in 
life worth living and working for. It is 
such a relief, after the hosts of fashionable 
society men and women, who find it hard 
work to kill time.” 

Mrs. Spencer was a judicious, yet far 
from narrow minded woman, and although 
she tried faithfully to follow out the sug- 
gestions Mrs. Wendell took pains to give 
her before parting, Faith’s good sense, her 
generous, quick impulses, and high-toned 
feeling, appealed so strongly to her own 
highest sense of right, that she could rarely 
conscientiously check her, unless she stooped 
to use the lower weights and measures with 
which the world balances and judges. 

In Paris, they met a Doctor Holmes and 
his daughter, who joined their party and 
went with them through Switzerland, and 
to Rome. Sarah Holmes had studied medi- 
cine and graduated from one of the colleges 
open to women in America. Her father 
was very proud of her, and was taking her 
systematically through all the celebrated 
hospitals in Europe, stopping sometimes 
three months in a place, to give her the ad- 
vantage of lectures, and all the experience 
possible. They were on a little vacation 
tour, when they fell in with the Spencer 
party and decided to go to Rome. 

From the first, Faith Wendell felt a sub- 
lime sort of hero-worship for Doctor 
Holmes. He seemed to her such a whole- 
souled, grandly pure and strong character. 
He had a commanding power and presence 
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that he could not be unconscious of, yet, in 
manner and speech, he was as simple and 
direct as a child. 

Hein his turn became very fond of Faith, 
and enjoyed watching the movements of 
ber mind. In all their excursions and sight- 
seeing, it was Faith who always went to the 
heart of the matter under corsideration, 
and wLo asked the questions that would 
unravel the whole meaning of the history 
or legend. She was always finding analo- 
gies, and tracing correspondences between 
things they had seen in their journey. 
Once he turned to her playfully, saying, 

“You ought to study medicine, little 
woman, you have just the right turn of 
mind for it.” 

Faith’s heart gave a great bound, but she 
did not reply to hisremarks. That evening 
as the doctor was sitting alone upon the lit- 
tle balcony that looked toward Mount 
Blanc, she crept quietly out to him, and, 
seating herself by his side, asked in a low, 
hesitating voice: 

“Do you really think I could do it, Doc- 
tor Holmes?” 

“Do what, my dear?” the doctor replied, 
puzzled as to what subject was in her mind. 

“Why, you said, you know, that I ought 
to study medicine. Were you only in fun, 
or did you really mean it? I should so 
much like to know. Do you really think I 
am capable, and—and—worthy?” 

Doctor Holmes flung away his cigar, and 
taking both her hands in his, bent a scruti 
nizing look straight into hereyes. Then 
he said: 

“My child, I meant what Isaid. You 
have uadoubtedly a mind for scientific 
study. With your health, your wealth, 
your naturally philanthropic spirit, and 
your tender woman’s nature, there would 
be a wide field open to you in the study and 
practice of medicine. It is a noble work 
and a high calling, but it is a question that 
you must decide in your own heart, dear. 
You will have to give up many of the 
pleasant things in your life, and there will 
be calls for perhaps severe self-sacrifice on 
your part. 1 cannot help you decide. You 
must choose for yourself. But if you ever 
do make up your mind to follow the profes- 
sion, let me know, and I will doall I can to 
help you. God bless you, and lead you in 
the right path,” and he tenderly kissed her 
forehead, as her face was upturned to his, 
her eyes full of grateful tears. 

Andso it was that Faith Wendell came 
home with a purpose in her heart. She had 
made her choice. 

Perhaps she dreaded the first step of all, 
the announcement of her plans to her fam- 
ily, more than all the rest. She knew she 
could not reasonably hope for sympathy 
and encouragement from them in her un- 
dertaking, and it was a great grief to her. 
On this beautiful spring morning, down in 
the open parlors, thinking over Mr. Rivers’ 
earnest, helpful sermon, she was feeling 
quite impatient and dissatisfied with herself 
for waiting, and letting the days go by, 
while apparently, to the outside world, she 
was drifting back into the old round of 
fashionable life. 

“I will godown and talk it over with 
Aunt Silence,” she said to herself. ‘She 
can help me more than any one else,” and 
she got her hat and walked down the street 
till she came to a pretty stone cottage stand- 
ing quite a way back, embowered in creep- 
ing vines, with honeysuckle and white roses 
over the front door. 

Silence Frost, aswect elderly Quaker lady, 
was Aunt Silence to all the young people in 
the neighborhood. It was difficult to asso- 
ciate the cold, clear-cut name with her sun- 
ny disposition, her great, warm, motherly 
heart, and her cheerful, smiling face. She 
eught to have been called Universal Sun- 
shine, Radiant Hope, a something of that 
kind, if her parents must give her a signifi- 
cant name. But it mattered very little 
about the coldness of her name to the poor 
and needy ones who came to her in their 
distress, so long as her heart was full of 
kindness and loving sympathy for them. 

Faith Wendell was a special favorite of 
her’s, She had known of the struggles the 
young girl had gone through in order to put 
some seriousness and earnestness into her 
life, and to do something to help others. 
She was used to all her wayward moods and 
fancies, and was perhaps the only one who 
understood the real cause of her unrest and 
dissatisfied spirit. 

She was wondering, this very morning, as 
she sat by her vine-trellised window knit- 
ting, if there was anything specially vexing 
Faith, for she imagined there was a little 
anxious look in her face the last few times 
she had seen her. She heard the click of 
the front gate, as it opened and swung to 
again, and, looking up, she saw Faith walk- 
ing up the path. 

‘I’ve come to have a nice long talk, Aunt 
Silence,” she said, coming in and taking her 
favorite seat. a low willow rocker close by 
Aunt Silence’s corner, where the old- 
fashioned sewing table and tall standard 
Work basket always stood. 

Silence Frost paused to change her needles, 
and looked over her spectacles at the quiet, 
Tesolute face. It was nothing trivial or of 
light importance she had come to talk about 
this day. 

“What is it that is troubling thee, Faith?” 





she asked presently in her sweet, sympa- 
thetic voice. 

Faith waited a moment before answering, 
while outside the window a robin was sing- 
ing gaily, as he flitted about, busy in build- 
ing a new nest high up in the old apple- 
tree by the corner of the barn. She turned 
suddenly, as if it cost her an effort to begin. 

“I’m a grown up woman now, you know, 
Aunt Silence—twenty-five years old, and so 
it is not the same as if I was younger, and 
didn’t know my own mind. Don’t you 
think, if there should come to you, or any- 
body, a deep conviction, a certain leading 
and drawing of your very soul towards a 
noble object, that you ought to follow it at 
any cost?” 

‘Does thee mean a ‘calling of God’ my 
child?” 

‘‘Well, yes, I suppose that is what it 
really is, in the deepest sense. I will tell 
you,—I have decided to study medicine. I 
made up my mind to it in Switzerland, the 
summer Doctor Holmes was with us. I 
want so much to do something, and to have 
a definite object and meaning in my life. I 
want to do my part in the world. You 
know Mr. Rivers, in his sermon last night, 
said that every one had a place, a niche to 
fill, that could be filled by no one else, 
and a work specially assigned to them that 
could be done by no other as well. The 
idea is beautiful, I think,—to have one grand 
mission, and make all elsein life subservi- 
ent to it and tend to helpiton. To really 
live but one life, and that a rich, full, en- 
grossing one; rich to others, I mean, and 
full of divine helpfulness.” 

‘Thy thought is a beautiful one, but thee 
needs much sacrifice of self to carry it out. 
Thee must know, the life of a physician is 
a hard one, and doubly so for a woman. 
Thee will haveto give up many comforts, 
and meet the opposition and prejudice of 
the world.” 

“I know it, Aunt Silence, but I am pretty 
strong, and am getting to care less and less 
what the world thinks, so long as my own 
conscience approves.” 

“Then too, it is likely thee would have 
to give up all thoughts of marriage.” 

“I shouldn’t care for that.” 

Anunt Silence smiled quietly. 

“I have too high ideas, to be suited 
easily,” Faith went on. ‘‘I never could be 
satisfied to marry almost anybody, provided 
he was wealthy, and of good family. There 
must be a nobility of soul and character 
which would lift him above the common 
herd, about the man I could marry. No, I 
have no idea that my hero will ever come 
for me, but till he does, I shall wait. I can 
only be happy now in study and work. 
The world is wide, and the field broad, and 
there is a place in it somewhere for me; I 
feel it, and know it, I cannot becontented 
here any longer. Florence will soon bea 
young lady, and she will take my place at 
home and carry out all mother’s hopes. 
They will not need me. I want you to bid 
me ‘God speed,’ Aunt Silence, no one else 
will be likely to.” 

Faith’s dark eyes looked sad for an in- 
stant, as she thought of the commotion it 
would make at home, when she should 
break the news. 

Aunt Silence felt the tears coming fast, 
as she lifted the brave young face to hers. 

“I do bid thee ‘Godspeed,’ with my whole 
heart,” she said solemnly. ‘‘Thee has 
chosen a noble place to fill. God give thee 
strength to work as He would have thee.” 

Then they talked a long while over ways 
and means, the beginnings and first steps to 
the undertaking. Aunt Silence agreed to 
go over and help Faith tell her father about 
it, and use all her influence to make him 
favor it. 

It took some time, however, a great deal 
of argument and entreaty on Faith’s part, 
all Aunt Silence’s powers of persuasion and 
sweet Christian counsel, and a long, kind 
letter from Doctor Holmes, before Mr. 
Wendell would consider the subject in 
earnest. Finally, one night, just at sunset, 
as he sat by his study window, a still small 
voice, somewhere from out the crimson, 
golden clouds, or from the silence of the 
long-burled years, he heard, in slow, feeble 
accents, ‘‘You will try and be very patient 
and gentle with our little Faith for my 
sake, John, You cannot bring her up by 
ordinary rules.” 

He began to realize now that Faith was 
no ordinary woman, and that she had the 
right to choose her own life and what use 
she would make of the talents God had 
given her. It was not for him to keep her 
back from the highest development of her 
powers, and crowd her into a narrower 
sphere. If her soul demanded more room 
and freer air, be would not be the one to 
stifle her with a contracted life. Yes, he 
would give his consent, and be proud in his 
heart of hearts that a child of his could 
bravely face the heights. 

Mrs. Wendell gave up in utter disgust and 
chagrin. After awhile she learned to speak 
of the event with studied composure to her 
friends, always laying the blame upon 
Doctor Holmes, who was an influential 
man, well known and quoted in scientific 
circles, saying, 

‘It was so unfortunate that dear Faith 
should have met Doctor Holmes and that 
eccentric daughter of his, abroad. She 





would never have thought of studying 
medicine, but for them. They seemed to 
have a great fascination for her,—she was 
always so susceptible to intellectual in- 
fluences.” 

And so she made her petty compromise 
with the fashionable world, and that same 
world talked, and wondered, and commis- 
erated for a little space, then dropped the 
subject and turned to something new, 
while, at the Woman’s Medical College in 
Philadelphia, Faith Wendell was entering 
upon the path she had chosen. 
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The ever increasing popular- 
ity of this most sensible hygien- 
ic ent fally warrants us in 

ing an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under- Flan- 






nels, that they will not allow 
another season to re without 
vurchasing a set of these suits, 
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that nothing would induce them 
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paper of October 9. 
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§ (The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns farnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing wy Fg? 

Ladies who cannot be fit by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston, 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 





Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or SSummer wear, made 
to order. 


Aly § 
ie 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fall 
Direction for Measuremerncs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


| Cm ., 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


What to Read. 


A full survey of Current Literature, enabling any 
one, at an hour's reading, to make a discriminate se- 
lection of books for himself or his friends, or to con- 
verse intelligentiy on the lite: topics of the day is 
given inthe Lirgrary News, issued monthly, sub- 
— price only fifty cents per year. 

The regular features of the Journal are 

hree Prize Questions. 
on choiceof books and other literary subjects; the 
freshest news on books and authors; lists of new 
publications; courses of reading; quotations and 
critical comments from leading journals; character- 
istic extracts; sketches and avecdotes of contempo 
rary authors, etc., etc. 

=. one with taste for books or reading, no matter 
how limited his means or his time, can afford a sub- 
scription, and thus contribute to the promotion of 
good home reading. 

Subscri tion per year, 50 cents; five copies $2, 
Liberal terms to agents. 

Specimen cory wont free to any address. 

F. LE LDT, PUBLISHER, 
18 and 15 Park Row, New York, 
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BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 

With > Er- 
dorsed by al the great yuamen the Seg = = 
Thomas, and the whole united — +, i 
THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


The best medium- Piano before the public. 
Gives good on and is fully warranted. 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gans on for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instruments, Stri 
Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or send for oan. 
renee CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
[Established 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston 
llly 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 








AIDA. OPERA BY VERDI. ($2.00. 
IDA. VERDI. ($2.00.) Just pub- 


This well-known opera is got up in attractive 
style, and the price is low for the smoant of music 
furnished, The quaint Eayptian » With its ac- 
companying brilliant music this celebrated com- 
poser, will render this a valuable acquisition. 


CHRISTMAS, A Cantata by A. C. GUTTER- 
Ts of thie lon f blic perf 
8 0 en ‘or public ormance, has 17 
numbers, including Geode Chotuses, etc., and good 
and interesting programme and music. 


FALL OF JERUSALEM. Sacred Cantata. 
($1.00). By H. E. PARKHURST. 
picts the fall of the 
Jeremiah, and is solemn an 
acter. 


CHOIRS AND SINGING CLASSES 


city as foretold b: 
musically rich in chan 


1 
($1.00), by W. O. Perkins, and Method for 
Singing Classes, (60 cents), by A. N. Johnson. 


CHOIRS will find no better Anthem Book than 
our new; AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK, a . 
oy teleeen Tenny and Abbey, or EMERSON’ aN 

EM BOOK, ($1.25), by L. O. Emerson, or AN’ 
THEM HARP, ($1.25), by W. O. Perkins. 


Specimen copies of any book mailed for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Choice New Books. 





History of India, By Fanny 


ROPER FEUDGE. The vast extent of the great 
Indian Empire; the wonderful legends connected 
with its past; the mystery that hangs about it as the 
oldest inhabited country in the world; the almost 
fabulous wealth and splendor of its great cities; its 
diverse population, extraordinary customs 
strange religion, all combine to make its history and 
descriptions of the deepest interest. 
12mo. Cloth. 630 pp. 100 full page illustrations..$1.50 
biz volume, fe first 1 4 ow series of histories 
now in course of preparation by the publishing house 
of D. Lothrop & Co., will attract Peeler attention, 
not only from the fascinating character of its sub- 
ject, but from the pleasing manner in which it is 
written. The author was for several years a resident 
of India, and had peculiarly good opportunities for 
studying the history and literature of the country, as 
well as the uliarities of the government and the 
oa cs ry = peo “* That these opporta- 
nities were not neglec the pages of the work 
abundantly show.—B. B. Bulletin. 


True Manliness, From Thom- 


AS HUGHES. Introduction by James Russell 
Lowell, 
Bs , WEMEineee. cosseevedtaceseeetacseccesannl $1.00 


“This is the fourth volume of the Spare Minute 
Series, and those who have Fs od ‘Tom Browa’'s 
School Days at Rugby,’ and other ike by the same 
author, will find here the choicest and best thoughts 

this popular writer.” 


How We Went Birds’-Nesting. 


By Miss AMANDA B. HARRIS. 

4to. 12 illustrations. .....06....ceeesccceeee eee Gl 0 
“This delightful volume results from the observa- 
tions of two ladies, who, for several studied 
the habits and hidden resorts of the birds in southern 
New Hampshire. It deserves to stand on the same 
shelf with the unique out-of-door books of John 
Burroughs. Twelve full-page landscape and figure 
drawings accompany the text, making of the book a 
choice presentation volume.” 


Write Your Own Stories. A 


happy onset is this volume of large suggestive 
pictures with blank leaves on which children every- 
where are invited to write stories, For the best three 
collections of these MS. stories the publishers have 
offered p . A good educational project. 


Stories for Language Lessons, 


A reading pastime. The bright little people in the 
play*rooms will fird it just fun to read these stories, 
beat dod the missing words from the objects on the 


4to. Boards........ .... Cosecceussescseosecoses $0.50 


Might of Right, The. From 


Gladstone, with bi by the compiler. Intro- 
duction by Hon. John Bb. Loss 16mo. Pototh, 1.00 
“The title selected for this volume, the third of the 
Spare Minute Series, is peculiarly felicitous as ap- 
plied to the writings of the great Enghsh statesman 
and p . It exp exactly the principle 
which has controlled and guided his public career 
from the day when at the age of twenty-two, he made 
his maiden speech as a candidate for parlimentary 
honors, down to the time when he accepted from the 
hands of the queen for the second time, the highest 
political honor that can be held by an Englishman.’ 


All our Books sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


$66: week in 
fit free. 
and, Maine. 








our own town. Terms and $5 out- 
ddress H. Hattzert & Co., Port- 
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mHOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 

9 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 tet, 


New England 
CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC. BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
One hundred and twenty-five h 
instruction with ablest teachers, by the <4 
proved methods,, in the largest music school in the 
world, for $15. 


Important Advantages Secured. 


Every conscientious studen 
culture afforded by the Lectures, Normal C 





branches, can secured 
Conservatory of Muric. The School of 
tion is the largest in America, embracing School of 
Oratory and Dramatic Action. Vocal Physi 
Forensic and Platform Elecution, Artists’ 
Course, Modern Lan, ew Classes now form- 
ing. Pupils received at all hours. Send for Calen- 
dar. E. TOURJEE. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sE=xTsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Prive 


ileges. 
The lectures of the seventh year October 
1879, and continued to June, 1500. uta Medied 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
a prelim examination and to farn a tases 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Su: as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
ont school ever ——- for = Ly my education 
of women, was, in , by an ac e 
united with Boston Universit School of Meine 
For announcements or information, the 


I. T. TALBO%, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEG 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-frst Annual Session 
will commence on Thursday, October 7th, 1880, in 
the commodious new “te le building, 








Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Willis, Philadelphia, and Or- 
hopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions and Winter Quizzes, are free (except for ex- 
pene of material) to all matriculants of the ax: 

or further information, address RACHEL L. BOD- 
LEY, a. mu. u. p., Dean, North College Avenue and 
2ist st., Philadelphia. 

\] 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 

Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ily25 
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23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


“meg Pare 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms. 


R. MARSTON & CO. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steal, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ledies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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An anniversary Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion will be held in Worcester, Mass., in 
Horticultural Hall, on Wednesday and 
‘Thursday, October 20 and 21, commencing 
on Wednesday evening at 74¢0’clock. 

Thirty years ago next October the first 

Woman's Rights Convention in New Eng- 
Jand, and the third one in the country was 
held. It wasthe conspicuous public begin- 
ning of the Woman Suffrage movement in 
this State, in the United States, and in 
Christendom. 
- It was the report of this Convention 
widely circulated by the New York Tribune, 
which called forth the article by Mrs. John 
Stuart Mill in the Westminster Review, that 
set in motion the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment of Great Britain, which has already 
secured Municipal Suffrage for the women 
of England. 

In this country the movement then in- 
augurated has everywhere changed public 
sentiment, modified legislation, created new 
avenues of employment for women, opened 
the professions, revolutionized the public 
schools, established collegiate co-education, 
and has already secured complete Woman 
Suffrage in Utah and Wyoming. 

We therefore cordially invite all the 

friends of Woman Suffrage, and all others 
interested in this question, to meet with us 
on this interesting anniversary, prepared to 
plan for such effective future activities as 
shall in much less time than thirty years 
secure the complete enfranchisement of 
women. 
* Those who arrive on the afternoon of the 
20th, are requested to meet in Horticultur- 
al Hall, on Front street, between three and 
four o’clock, informally and socially, to 
meet old acquaintances, and to make new 
ones. 

The following are names of some who 
will be present and address the Convention: 
Abby Kelly Foster, if able, William H. 
Channing, Wendell Phillips, Samuel E. 
Sewall, George F. Hoar, H. B. Blackwell, 
Elizabeth B. Chace, if able, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Antoinette 
B. Blackwell, Samuel May, T. W. Higgin- 
son, Mary F. Eastman, Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, Ednah D. Cheney, Harriet H. Robin- 
son, Frederick A. Hinckey, Lucy Stone, 
Revs. B. F. and Ada C. Bowles, Elizabeth 
K. Churchill, Rev. Chas. G. and Fanny B. 
Ames. 

Committee of Arrangements: Lucy Stone, 
Abby Kelly Foster, Harriet H. Robinson, 
Timothy K. Earle, Joseph A. Howland, 
Sarah E. Wall, Mrs. E. H. Church, Thomas 
J. Lothrop. 


HELP OVER THE LEFT. 


How the uphill road which Woman Suf- 
fragists have to climb is made hard is illus- 
trated by the attitude of the press, which is 
so often found to deal an unhandsome blow 
at any inch of gain which long years of 
effort have at last secured for women. As 
witness the Boston Daily Advertiser of the 
12th inst says: 

“The women of New York ‘are to-day 
voting for school officers—or rather are at 
liberty to vote for them—in the eleven thous- 
and school districts of that State. The new 
law reads: ‘No person shall be deemed to 
be ineligible to serve as any school officer, 
or to vote at any school meeting, by reason 
of sex, who has the other qualifications now 
required by law.’ The ‘other’ qualifications 
are not so clearly settled in New York as 
they are in this State; so that where there 
is a disposition to limit the voting by wo- 
men many technical embarrassments may be 
thrown in their way. But in spite of this 
the Suffragist leaders e t that a heavy 
vote will be thrown. It is a novelty; and 
while the novelty lasts the interest will be 
maintained. The experience of Massachu- 
setts gives little ground for hope or fear 
that it will hold out longer.” 

Behind this day which sees a fraction of 
Suffrage secured for the women of this 
State lie more years of toil and effort to that 
end than cover the life time of a whole gen- 
eration. It is not likely that a purpose 
held to for more than thirty years will see 
its results dropped when the novelty of its 
exercise ceases. 

The School Suffrage Association have no 
torch-light procession or noise of drum or 
bugle, but they have as an added weight 
this left handed support of the Advertiser. 

The New York Hvening Fost gives the 
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same kind of help to the voting of women 
for school questions in that State: 

“One of the latest campaign documents is 
issued by women. It does not undertake to 
say that Garfield is the people’s choice or 
that Hancock is the favorite of the nation. 
It does not discuss the solid South or the 
gs of colored voters or federal bayonet 
rule. Helen M. Slocum, Matilda Joslyn 
Gage and their three associates simply say 
to the women of the State. ‘You are free.’ 
Standing alone this announcement would 
be not only gratifying but startling, because 
it would imply unsuspected existence 
hitherto of a female servile classin New 
York, Women know that nothing of the 
sort is true, and men are even better inform- 
ed to that effect. The announcement is 
therefore qualified so as to set forth that 
women are ‘free for the first time’ to vote 
‘at eleven thousand district school meet- 
ings’ on the 12th of October. Mesdames 
Slocum and Gage and their associates stren- 
uously urge women to exert their electoral 
power at the time and in the place men- 
tioned, so that they may have a voice in the 
education of their children and in the su- 
pervision of the teachers of the public 
schools, of whom two-thirds are women. 
More than this, it is suggested that, apart 
from the benefit to educational work, vot- 
ing at school meetings will go far ‘to de- 
stroy false impressions’ about women’s 
voting at any and all elections. Comey 
there is no better way in which the experi- 
ment could be made than at school meet- 
ings. We shall see how many women will 
flock to the banner of Suffrage reform in 
response to this clarion call.” 

This last sentence put beside the urgent 
appeals now made to voters by all the 
newspapers to register, and its daily repeti- 
tion, ‘“‘register, register.” ‘‘One vote may 
turn the scale.” ‘‘Don’t wait, you can have 
your name registered now, in two minutes. 
Two weeks hence it may take hours, when 
you have to wait in line for the crowd 
which will be thronging then,” shows the 
spirit which repels the woman voter, in 
contrast with that urgency which means to 
drive the man voter to the polls. 

When women shrink from this new open- 
ing which is beset by a sneering opposition, 
then the same papers say ‘‘We told you so; 
women don’t want to vote.” 

For the men voters there is old time 
usage, the way made easy, and the daily 
urgency to register. For the women voters 
is the announcement that ‘‘while the novel- 
ty lasts, the interest will be maintained.” 
‘Little ground for hope, or fear that it will 
hold out longer;” or as the Hvening Post 
has it, ‘‘We shall see how many women will 
flock to the banner of Suffrage reform in 
response to this clarion call.” 

It is worth while to record this attitude 
of leading papers, as an historic proof of 
some of the difficulties that beset the way 
of women at this first exercise of their right 
to vote. L. 8. 





THE WOMAN’S BANK, 

The community has been justly shocked 
by the details of the doings of a fraudulent 
bank established by women in this city. 
The facts have been published with minute 
particularity, and with a solitary exception, 
‘The Ladies’ Deposit Company,”’ has re- 
ceived, as it deserved, the execration and 
blame which will forever attach to those 
who deliberately plan to swindle and cheat 
their fellow-beings. 

The particular, and aggravating sin in 
this case was, that under the pretence of 
helping poor women, by the payment of 
interest at eight per cent. a month, and 
taking advantage of the lack of business 
experience and knowledge which is too 
prevalent among women, the ‘‘Ladies’ De- 
posit Company’”’ drew into their vaults large 
sums of money from the very class of wo- 
men least able to endure loss, and which 
especially appeals to all right-minded people 
to befriend. 

In the full belief that they would receive 
at the end of the year not only the hundred 
dollars they had deposited, but in addition 
ninety-six dollars as interest money, an 
army of women have been duped to hand 
over to this bank their small hard earnings. 
At last an end of such folly has come. 
For every woman who has so received 
ninety-six dollars as interest, another wom- 
an has been defrauded of just that amount. 
It is impossible to tell at this moment how 
many women have been thus swindled, but 
from the ‘‘run” on the bank last week there 
were manifestly a large number. 

The establishment of such a bank only 
proves anew that crime knows no sex. But 
the fact that women could be so imposed 
upon isthe direct result of that state of 
tutelage in which the great majority of men 
have gloried in having women held, and 
from which the Woman’s Rights movement 
has sought to free them. With some men, 
there is a fine sense of desire to protect 
and shelter women. With others there is 
the pleasure of having somebody to manage. 
Excellent men are not willing to have their 
wives collect their own interest or rent, or 
draw cheques, or attend to the management 
of their money affairs. Many such men 
seem to feel it is a reflection upon their 
own ability, if the wife looks after, and 
really assumes the care of her own property. 

Other men find it a very satisfactory 
plan to manage the wife’s business, and 
having made collections to retain possession 
of them. 

But from whatever cause the deplorable 





ignorance of business principles among 
women has arisen, the developments in the 
case of the “Ladies’ Deposit Company,” 
show it is not safe to permit its existence. 
The very shelter which separation from 
such knowledge was supposed to give may 
prove a pit of perpetual loss. A very little 
knowledge of legitimate business would 
have saved all these depositors from giving 
asecond thought to the offer of eight per 
cent a month, and three months’ interest in 
advance, even when it was baited with the 
pretence that it was a charity to help poor 
single women and widows, 

Henceforth it should be the pride of 
fathers and husbands to teach their wives 


j and daughters how business is carried on. 


The schools should have business principles 
taught as part of their regular instruction. 
Women should be ashamed not to know 
safe uses for the money they earn or inherit. 
If these results should follow, the sad les- 
son of this vile swindle will not have been 
in vain. L. 8. 


+ 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The Woman’s Congress assembled in this 
city and in session as we go to press, held 
its first public meeting on Wednesday after- 
noon, in the new Meionaon Hall in Tremont 
Temple. 

It was a remarkable gathering of women 
who had come from the Rocky Mountains, 
and all the way between, with an earnest 
purpose to contribute something to the 
solution of important questions. 

To me, it’ was an unmixed pleasure to 
look over that audience of intelligent wo- 
men, who were dealing ably with grave top- 
ics of profound interest to human well-being. 
There came back to my mind in vivid con- 
trast a meeting of the Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers of Massachusetts in 
North Brookfield in 1837, where I heard the 
dangers that ‘‘threaten the female character 
with wide-spread and permanent injury,” 
set forth in a “pastoral letter,” which was 
called out by the fact that the voices of 
three peerless women, Angelina and Sarah 
Grimké, and Abby Kelly Foster had been 
lifted up for the sake of the slave. 

Between that time, when everybody 
gazed with gaping wonder at a woman 
who spoke in public, as at a spectacle, and 
this, the great changes have been wrought 
by which the doors utterly closed before to 
the expression of the feminine half of hu- 
manity have been opened. One result is 
this Woman’s Congress. Can we help 
hailing it with profound gratitude? A 
fuller report of its doings will be given 
next week. L. 8. 
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A PLEASANT COINCIDENCE. 

On Wednesday, of next week, October 
20th, it will be thirty-five years since the 
‘Female Anti-Slavery Society” was refused 
protection by the Mayor of Boston, their 
prayer meeting broken up, and the women 
themselves driven from their hall bya mob. 
On the thirty-fifth anniversary of that day 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation will hold their meeting in Worcester, 
not only safe from violence, but able to re- 
port the most wonderful gains in the life of 
women, in the changed laws, in increased 
advantages for education, in multiplied 
avenues of industry, in the right to the plat- 
form and to free speech. All these gained, 
it only needs time to get and hold all the 
rest. 

On the same day, thirty-five years ago, 
Mr. Garrison was dragged through the 
street by a mob, and his life put in peril. 
Two years ago on that day the friends of 
Mr. Garrison met him, many of them for 
the last time, in the parlors of the New 
England Women’s Club, to congratulate 
him and each other on the successful out- 
come of that time of trial. 

And now comes the Women’s Congress 
to Boston, welcomed by the city, the Mayor 
proffering special attention, and saying at 
the same time to one who assured him the 
Congress was not a Suffrage Society, that 
it would bave made no difference to him if 
it had been, since he believed in Woman 
Suffrage. 

Time helps to establish justice, as this an- 
niversary shows. 

**So round and round we run, 
And ever. the right comes uppermost, and ever is 


justice done.”’ 


L. 8. 
oe 


WHAT IS NEEDED. 
The Nation, dealing with a grave ques- 
tion says: 


The great political problem of our time is 
no longer the distribution of the sovereign- 
ty. That is all settled, and will probably 
remain settled for ages. What is now 

eeded is improvement in administration— 
that is, improvement in taxation, in the ad- 
ministration of justice; in the distribution 
of the results of production, in so far as it 
is affected by law; in the means of commu- 
nication by land and sea; in the education 
of children; in the protection of the poor, 
the insane, and the criminal; in the promo- 
tion of thrift among the improvident. This 
can only be effected by cautious legislation, 
based on much enquiry and framed with 
much forethought and comparison, and by 
very careful and conscientious manage- 
ment of that great instrument of govern- 
ment called the civil service, in which we 





include every kind of officer whose duty it 
is to execute the law. 

The Nation has never been friendly to the 
political ‘‘Sovereignty” of Woman. But it 
does care for a good government. Now if 
the Nation will only consider that for a 
hundred years the men of this country 
have brought every man they have to bring 
to make this government what it ought to 
be. Native and foreign born men, wise 
and ignorant men, good and bad men have 
done their best and their worst too, and 
still, on the gravest political questions, we 
are all at sea. 

The only possible power not yet utilized 
by the government is that”"which is found 
in the feminine qualities which are only 
possessed by women. The very depart- 
ments the Nation mentions as having spe- 
cial need, ‘‘the promotion of thrift,” the 
protection of the poor, the insane, and the 
criminal,” the ‘education of children,” are 
all departments where women, without the 
ballot, already exert greatinfluence. With 
the power the ballot would give to women, 
added to that wielded by wise and good 
men, can not the Nation see a way to secure 
the important results it enumerates above? 

A just government recognizes the consent 
of the governed. So long as this govern- 
ment makes itself unjust by refusing the 
ballot, the only form of consent known to 
our institutions to women, how can the 
Nation expect the application of justice on 
a high moral level anywhere? Women 
must save the nation as they now do the 
home. L. 8. 
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THE OREGON LEGISLATUKE. 


Tuesday, October 5th, at two P.M., was 
the time set apart by the Oregon Senate for 
discussing the Woman Suffrage question 
under special order of business; and 
Wednesday, the 6th, at the same hour, was 
named by the House for a like purpose. 
The New Northwest says: ‘It is hoped that 
the ladies will be present in goodly numbers 
on these important occasions, to show their 
appreciation of the noble members who are 
ready to grant them the free recognition 
and full benefit of every right claimed and 
enjoyed by themselves.” 

We shall watch with interest for the re- 
sult of this discussion in Oregon, and hope 
that there, on the Pacific Slope, beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, the ‘‘Star of Empire may 
take its way” on the equal rights of women. 

L. 8 





———- «me 
FUNERAL OF NATHANIEL WHITE, 

A very large number of citizens from 
New Hampshire and other states attended 
the funeral of Nathaniel White, on Thurs- 
day of last week, drawn there by sympathy 
with the bereaved family, and by sincere 
love and esteein for Mr. White. There was 
heard only one expression from men of dif- 
ferent creecs and of different politics, and 
that was of the high and noble character of 
the deceased. One was heard to say, ‘“‘Any 
thousand men in Concord might have died 
and all of them together would not have 
been missed so much as Mr. White.” 

The funeral was held in the Universalist 
Church which overflowed with the great 
audience. ‘I'he floral tributes, abundant 
and significant, were sent from far and 
near. Addresses were made by Rev. Mr. 
Moore, Mrs. Livermore and Lucy Stone. 
Hymns for the occasion were sung. Those 
who survive will cherish the memory o? 
this simple-hearted, pure, upright man. 
But Woman Suffrage, Temperance and 
every good cause have lost a faithful sup- 
porter and friend. L. 8. 





oe 
AMERICAN SOVEREIGNTY FOR WOMEN, 

Last Saturday’s newspapers contained 
two political addresses of more than ordina- 
ry interest and ability, which may well be 
regarded as typical of the higher intelligence 
of the two great national parties. 

Ore of these is by Horatio Seymour, of 
New York. It is clear, cold, passionless, 
logical, totally devoid of sentiment, but in- 
tensely partisan. Mr. Seymour charges the 
Republican party with centralizing author- 
ity in the Federal government at the ex- 
pense of State and personal rights, and he 
instances, as flagrant illustrations, General 
Garfield’s recent expression in favor of 
national aid to education in the South, and 
also his declaration that ‘the railways and 
canals, as highways of State intercourse, 
have come as legitimately within the com- 
mercial powers of the national government, 
as the lakes and the seas.”” The whole 
spirit of Mr, Seymour's speech is negative, 
distrustful and retrogressive. 

The other is an impromptu reply by James 
A. Garfield to an address of welcome tender- 
ed to him by the ‘First Voters’ Battalion 
of Cleveland” composed of 400 young men 
about to cast their first votes, who called 
on him at his home in Mentor. His brief 
off-hand speech possesses originality of 
thought and depth of feeling, and fairly 
glows with generous ardor and patriotic 
aspiration. In it he says: 

“I want you to feel in the depths of your 
heart that there is no abroad in all this 
world that is half equal to the glory of 
being an American here at home and to-day, 
(Great sppleuse.) Right here in this yard is 
a splendid specimen of American sovereign- 
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ty, the roof and crown of this world of 
sovereignty. Enlarge it into millions of 
men who vote and you have a grand, august 
sovereign of this last and best — of time 
the American republic. (Applause.) Now 
that that sovereign shall be unshackled for. 
ever, that that sovereign shall be unpurchas. 
able when it stands at the ballot-box to 
order the supreme witl of the nation, that 
that sovereign shall be unintimidated by 
mortal man when it utters that final om. 
nific word that commands the continent, 
That is the great purpose which all true 
Americans should keep in their minds, 
(Great Applause.) When I see such a band 
of earnest young men as meet me here té. 
day, I feel certain that if they would de loy 
themselves as a ballot-box guard to defend 
the purity of the American ballot-box (ap. 
plause), to stand around it as around the 
cradle of our heir-apparent of American 
sovereignty, such guardians, such defend. 
a will keep the republic pure and keep it 
ree. 


It is because this aspiration for political 
justice—this ideality of patriotism—finds a 
partial expression in the Republican party 
and its candidate, while it is almost wholly 
lacking in the Democratic party and its 
candidate, that we side with the Republi- 
cans, in spite of their shortcomings. We 
think Republican success,s for the interest 
of Woman Suffrage, inasmuch as it is only 
to that aspiration we can appeal, and only 
on that ideality ve can rely. But what a 
great opportunity was lost of reminding 
these young men that there is in America 
an aristocracy of sex as indefensible and 
proscriptive as the aristocracy of race—an 
aristocracy far more subtle and pervasive, 
and equally mischievous and cruel. 

General Garfleld does not remember, 
what asa lawyer he cannot fail to know, 
that one-half of the citizens of America are 
women. Hedoes not ask that their ‘‘intim- 
idated and subjugated sovereignty” shall 
be restored. He does not protest against 
their disfranchisement. He does not de- 
mand for them ‘‘a free ballot and a fair 
count.” General Garfield and his party 
affirm the principle, and then trample it 
under foot in the case of women. Just as 
General Hancock and his party affirm the 
principle, and then trample it under foot in 
the case of the freeimen of the South. 
Par wrobile fratrum! H. B. B. 

>e- 


LIFTING THE REPUBLICAN BANNER. 


Among the newspapers friendly to Wom- 
an Suffrage Harper's Weekly has been one of 
the most widely circulated and influential. 
If it has not said much, what it has said has 
been in its favor. Among the early advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage George William 
Curtis, its editor, has rendered nuble service. 
Yet in a leading article on the Massachusetts 
Republican platform of 1880, J/arper’s 
Weekly says: 

Massachusetts always lifts the Republican banner 
aliitle higher. The late Convention in that State 
made as admirable and complete a declaration of the 
Republican doctrine of to-day as can be found. It 
would bein itself what platforms seldom are, a very 
valuable campaign document, for it both asserts 
,Tinciples and supplies arguments. Its position upon 
the question of equal rights ard of every sectional 
subject is just and clear and uncompromising. It 
puts forward the issue of systematic suppression of 
the Republican vote in the Southern States as para- 
mount. 

The Massachusetts platform epeaks in the same 
emphatic tone of the financial question, asserting that 
from the Repnblican party alone can be expecteda 
repeal or modification of the laws relating to the 
coinage of the silver dollar. 

For the first time, also, in any party platform, 
there is a declaration by the Massachusetts Republi- 
cans of the exact principle of administrative reform. 
eoeee There could be no more decisive sign of the 
neperet progress which this question is making in 
public interest than euch a statement as this, by 
which the Republicans of Massachusetts commit 
themselves unequivocally to the soundest and most 
radical principle of reform. They see clearly and 
say ‘plainly that the method is the reform, and that 
there is no hope or chance of reform until the method 
by which alone political and personal influence in 
appointment can be abolished is definitely appre- 
hended and adopted. If the Republican party in 
every State should assert and enforce the prinelples 
and policies proclaimed in Massachneetts, it would 
be invincible, 


Have Massachusetts Republicans, this 
year, lifted the banner higher than ever be- 
fore? Let us see. In 1872, eight years ago, 
on the eve of a Presidential election, the 
Republican State Convention thus express- 
ed itself, in its platform, on the three great 
living issues of Woman Suffrage, Temper- 
ance and Labor. 


Resolved, That we heartily approve of the recogni- 
tion of the rights of Woman contained in the 14th 
clause of the National Republican platform, that the 
Republican party of Massachusetts, as the representa- 
tive of liberty and progress, is in favor of extending 
Suffrage on equal terms to all American citizens irre. 
spective of sex, and will hail the day when the edu 
cated intellect and enlightened conscience of women 
will find direct expression at the ballot box. 

Resolved, That the tratfic in intoxicating liquors 
to be used asa beverage imposes a tax upon the in- 
dustry of the ple, is productive of crime and 
pauperism, and is against the ee of society, and 
should therefore be suppressed by law vigorously and 
impartially enforced. 

esolved, That the Republican party recognizes, a8 
the chief object of all political association and effort 
the elevation of man; increasing the wages an 
lightening the toil of the laboring men of the country 
constitute the principal object of its desire; that to 
this’ end it will do all in its power to coliect at the 
—— charge such information as will be usefal in 
he solution of the great problems which concern the 
interests of the American laborer, that it will direct 
all its policy to the promotion of his well being; 
that it recognizes the desirableness not only of pro- 
tecting women and children against oppressive avd 
unequal contracts for labor, but of reducing the hours 
of all wane labor, so far ascan be done without 80 
diminishing the production as to affect injuriously 
the best interest of the laborer himself, and so far a8 
shall be demanded by his intelligent and considerate 
sense of his own welfare. 


This year the platform is silent on all 
these issues. Not only so, but the commit- 
tee on resolutions refused to consider them, 
when requested to do so. The following 
resolutions offered in convention as amend- 
ments, were opposed by Col. Codman, the 
chairman of the committee on platform, 
and were rejected by the convention: 


Resolved, That the ba me my of Massachusetts 
having established school Suffrage for women, desire 
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that the t should be fully and freely exercised in 
the in of the public schools, and for the promo- 
tion of that object we cordially invite all women who 
are voters to attend the caucuses for the nomi- 
nation of school committee and to help select the 
wisest and most efficient candidates, irrespective of 
* Resolved, That the Republicans of Massachusetts 
welcome back to their ranks the third party prohi- 
bitionists, assuring and all others who sym 
thise in the cause of temperance and prohibition that 
in the future the Republican party will do all in its 
wer to enact laws with rous enforcing powers 
which sb ‘ll sweep from the Old Bay State the accurs- 
ed traffic in intoxicating liquors as a beverage, and 
thus remove one of the greatest evils in the land. 

Harper’s Weekly virtually affirms that the 
issues of Woman Soffrage and temper- 
ance are no part of the Republican creed, 
and limits the mission of the party to un- 
restricted negro Suffrage, a gold standard, 
and civil service reform. 

The Republican maaagers in this State 
count with justice upon having the support 
of the great body of Massachusetts reform- 
ers in the approaching national election. 
But their timid and temporizing policy is 
short-sighted in the extreme. Next yeara 
State election will be held, and national 
issues will be secondary. State issues will 
then have to be met. Every Woman 
Suffrage and temperance voter will then 
be needed by the Republicans. Boston 
is already De.nocratic. Another year 
of the present conservative management 
may possibly destroy the Republican 
majority in the State also. Such “‘lift- 
ing of the Republican banner” may prove 
disastrous in its results. H. B. B. 


——_1oe—__—_ 
THE NEEDHAM CLUB. 


The Needham Chronicle reports as fol- 
lows :— 


An interesting meeting of the Needham 
Woman Suffrage Club was held, with Mrs. 
Emery Grover, Thursday evening, Sept. 
23rd. The former president, Mrs. E. W. 
LaCroix, introduced her successor in office, 
Mrs. Joanna E. Mills, who read an address 
including an original poem entitled “‘Storm 
and Calm.” 


Mrs. Mills said among other things: 


I have been asked several times why I 
desire the right of suffrage for women. 
Because I see no reason that as a class they 
should not have it. There may be less wo- 
men than men able to attend to political 
questions of the future, but why should all 
beset aside? It would be happy if all the 
rulers of a people were highly cultured, in- 
tellectually, morally and religiously, and as 
among us they are selected from the mass, 
everything that can be done to elevate the 
whole is so much gain. I wish women to 
have such large liberty that they may act 
wisely and well, in any situation or position 
they are called upon to take. 


After the song: 


On motion of Mrs. LaCroix, a vote of 
thanks was tendered the executive commit- 
tee and secretary for the untiring zeal and 
fidelity with which they have performed 
their duties since the formation of the club. 
The subject of holding the meetings ina 
hall instead of at the houses of members 
was discussed, and it was voted to hold 
them as heretofore, A select reading was 
given by Mrs. J. M. Harris, to whom it is 
always a pleasure to listen, and instrument- 
al music furnished by Miss Alice E. Mayo. 
Adjourned to meet in four weeks. 


This efficient club makes itself a power as 
well as a centre of influence by its steady 
and faithful presentation of the idea of 
equal rights, through its regular meetings, 
and is a help and comfort to others, 

L. 8 
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WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The interest in the voting of women, and 
their election to school offices at the present 
time, make the following facts from the 
London Modern Thought especially valuable: 


London is not the only city which has 
gladly welcomed women candidates, Man- 
chester elected Miss Becker three times. 
Brighton returned Miss Ricketts at the head 
of the poll; Bath in 1870 elected two ladies, 
Birmingham, Huddersfield, Oxford, Exeter, 
all followed this example. In Scotland a 
very large number of ladies were elected, 
and in subsequent elections many other 
towrs and small country districts have 
raised women to this position of trust. Nor 
has this confidence been misplaced. They 
have shown themselves fully the equals of 
men in their business capacity, and their 
superiors in philanthropic schemes. Mrs. 
Buctan, in Leeds, organised a system of hy- 
gienic instruction by which poor women 
and girls have been greatly benefited, and 
has introduced, among other reforms, flower 
culture exhibitions among the children. 
It was owing to Miss Chessar’s efforts that 
swimming, a most useful physical exercise, 
was introduced into girls’ schools. Other 
ladies have given their attention to the de- 
velopment of the Kindergarten system, 
others to the improvement of elementary 
needlework, others to practical instruction 
in cooking. The future artisan’s homes of 
England will be brighter, neater and 
healthier for the indefatigable efforts of this 
devoted band of laborers. 

Similar testimony to the value of women 
on school committees, etc., exists in this 
country. All the facts go to prove that 
women and men are ‘‘helps” for each other 
in this as :n all. 
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THE WOMAN'S BALLOT IN OHIO. 





Eprror Journau:—At the session of the 
Northern Ohio Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church which was held here in 
Norwalk, O., during the last weeks of Sep- 
tember, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved, That the members of the North Ohio 
Conference unite in pledging ourselves that we will 
work and vote for such men and measures as will 
give to Ohio a complete prohibitory law. 





Resolved, That we especially approve the bill pre- 
sented to the General Assembly of Ohio . a Local 
Option State Convention of January 1, 1880, known 
as the “Stewart bill," and recommend that petitions 
for its be yet more earnestly presented to the 
next General Assembly. 


Resolved, That we will read these resolutions to 
| — aterm and speak on the subject at the 

In order that you may understand what 
this Stewart Bill is, and the great aid it 
would be to the women of Ohio, I will give 
a part of Section first: 


An act to protect the homes of the people, and to 
a ae net the evils resulting from the traffic in 
toxicating liquors. 


Sc. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Ohio, that it shall be lawful for all citi- 
zens of this State, without distinction of sex, having 
the qualifications of electors for State and County 
officers, except that there shall be no disqualification 
therein because of sex, to meet where they severally 
reside, on the first Monday of May. A. D. 1881, at the 
usual places of holding elections there, for State and 
County officers, and to votefor or against the 
suppression of the traffic in intoxitating liquors for 
use as a beverage; and at such ial election, all 
voting in favor of such cuppesselon of said traffic, 
shall have printed or written upon their ballots, the 
against the evils of tLe 
liquor traffic, yes;” and those voting inst such 
suppression of said traffic, shall have printed or writ- 
ten upon their ballots the words, ‘‘Home protection 
against the evils of the liquor traffic, No.” 

The bill further provides that if a majori- 
ty of people of the State vote in favor of 
Local Option it shall be enforced through- 
out the State. If not, and any county, 
township, city, incorporated village, ward, 
or voting precinct in the State vote in favor 
of the suppression of the liquor traffic, then 
the law shall be in force there. So that the 
citizens will be voting for State and Local 
Prohibition at the same time, and be sure 
to have one or the other in all temperance 
localities. The bill is very stringent and 
substantially embodies the Maine Law. 

Is it any wonder then when 152 ministers, 
representing six districts and over twenty- 
four thousand members, included in this 
North Ohio conference, come forward—in 
the face of a presidential election too—and 
boldly declare in favor of the bill and prom- 
ise to work for it, that we feel elated and 
hopeful as regards the coming contest this 
winter? Ten thousand copies of the bill 
with petitions attached are already being 
circulated for signers, and there is work for 
every temperance man and woman in Ohio, 
as the contest will doubtless be a close one. 
and the -liquor sellers will do their best iu 
opposing the bill. 

We have been greatly interested in the 
discussions going on in your columns as to 
the advisability of Suffragists voting for 
Garfield, who is not in favor of Woman’s 
possessing the ballot. For thisreason some 
uphold Hancock, he being indefinite as re- 
gards the subject. The discussions are 
interesting, but for some reason we are 
strongly reminded of one of the stories of 
the Peterkin family: 

One evening Mrs. Peterkin by mistake 
put salt instead of sugar into her tea. Now 
she was very tired and could not do with- 
out the tea, so something must be done. 
She tried sugar; no use; the salt would 
taste. Mr. Peterkin added pepper; again 
not successful. Members of the family and 
neighbors suggested various things, but 
nothing was effective. The tea could not 
be drunk. In despair they sent for a very 
learned woman of the place, who came, and, 
after the case was explained, remarked very 
wisely : 

“Why! throw out the tea, and bring a 
fresh cup.” 

‘‘To be sure!’’ exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. 
Peterkin and all the neighbors. ‘‘Why 
didn’t we think of that before!” 

Now, for what reason do we still cling to 
the old parties, who have never in any de- 
cided manner recognized Woman and her 
right to the ballot? Why try this thing and 
that, doctoring up the old tea in hopes of 
making it do? Why uphold Garfield or 
Hancock, when the one is cpposed to the 
movement, and the other is non-committal 
on the subject, while we have in the field a 
man fully their equal as regards morals, 
talents and reputation. The leader of a 
party which not only acknowledges the 
equa! rights of Woman by giving her the 
ballot, but who seeks to destroy her great- 
est foe—the liquor traffic. Let us throw 
away the old tea and, uniting our forces, 
sustain Neal Dow and his party. To be 
sure the Prohibitionists are weak and small 
in numbers, but will they ever be stronger 
if we workers for temperance and Suffrage 
do not aid them? 

Why not then support our allies, instead 
of aiding and bowing to the indifferent and 
hostile, in hopes of obtaining some small 


words “Home protection 





favor as a reward? M. A. 8. 
Norwalk, Ohio, Oct. 14, 1880. 
————_——_ > 
LAST WORDS ABOUT THE WOKCESTER 
MEETING. 


The order of speaking as at present ar- 
ranged is, for Wednesday evening William 
H. Channing, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
Lucy Stone, Mary F. Eastman, Anna Garlin 
Spencer. 

For Thursday morning Mrs. H. H. Robin- 
son will read a history of Woman Suffrage 
in Massachusetts, Wendell Phillips will fol- 
low. 

Arrangements are not complete for the 
afternoon and evening of Thursday, but the 
names of speakers elsewhere advertised in 
these columns show how valuable those 
meetings will be. Cars direct from the 
depot pass the Lincoln House on Elm street, 





where Mr. Howland will be present to as- 
sign places for those who desire hospitality. 
Come now, friends, one and all. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Within two weeks three women have oc- 
cupied three different pulpits in Dorchester. 


The Tremont Temple, reconstructed, en- 
larged and newly fitted from cellar to attic, 
is now ready for use. 


The publishers of Scribner’s Monthly are 
going to celebrate its tenth birthday in 
November by giving it a new dress. 


The Rev. Henry Blanchard, installed as 
pastor of the Shawmut-avenue Universalist 
Church in this city, is a warm Suffragist. 


The great Republican victories in Indiana 
and Ohio are hailed with delight by that 
party, and by those who believe in holding 
fast the results of the war. 


Lucretia Mott, we learn by private ad- 
vices, seems to be ‘‘melting away like snow 
in the spring”’ But the solid use of her 
beautiful life can not pass away. 


The obelisk’s corner-stone was laid on 
Grey wacke Knoll, Central Park, with elab- 
orate masonic ceremonies, last week. There 
were nine thousand masons in the line of 
parade. 


The Floating Hospital of St. John’s 
Guild has made forty trips during the past 
season, in New York harbor, which have 
been enjoyed by nearly 23,000 mothers and 
children. 


The City of Boston has during the past 
week, done ample honor to the Nation’s 
favorite, General Grant, in the way of 
torchlight processions, receptions and 
speeches. 


We are in receipt of articles on the ‘““Mu- 
tilated Bible” question, but as they add no 
new light, and as both sides have been 
heard in these columns, it seems best to let 
the discussion end. 


Miss Kate Field has lately been in Paris 
where she was collecting data for her con- 
templated volume upon Rachel, Ristori, 
Salvini and Fechter. She sailed for home 
on September 30. 


A telegram just received says School Suf- 
frage in New York is a great success, re- 
turns are coming in fast. Signed, 

J. H. K. Wricox. 


During the past six or seven years nearly 
nine thousand patients have heen under 
treatment in the London Temperance Hos- 
pital, without the slightest deviation from 
its total abstinence principles, 


After a sharp contest, Eben F. Stone, of 
Newburyport, was nominated for Congress 
by the Republicans of the Sixth District, 
of which Dr. Loring is now the represent- 
ative. Both these gentlemen were Suf- 
fragists. 


Six women voted in East Poughkeepsie 
on the school question on Oct. 12. The 
first who deposited a ticket in the ballot 
box was Miss Wheeler, a student at Vassar 
College, who went to the meeting with her 
parents. 


Fully 20,000 people went to Decatur in 
attendance upon the third annua! reunion 
of General Grant’s old regiment, the Twen- 
ty first Illinois, with other Illinois veterans. 
A large procession escorted General Grant 
to the fair grounds. Ex-Governor Oglesby 
was president of the meeting. 


Memphis has had a celebration over the 
continued good health of the city. The 
inhabitants are reaping the natural results 
of attention to sanitary regulations, which, 
if they had been made and enforced years 
ago, would have saved the lives of hun- 
dreds. 


The New York law under which women 
are eligible to vote was passed February 12, 
1880. It enacts that no person shall be 
deemed ineligible to serve as any school 
officer or to vote at any schoo] meeting by 
reason of sex, who has the other qualifica- 
tions required by law. 


Governor Prescott, of New Hampshire, 
who signed the bill by which School Suf- 
frage for women became a law in that 
State, is reported on the best authority to 
have said, he would just as soon have 
signed a bill for full Suffrage for women, 
because he believes it is right. 


About 500 persons, of both sexes, chiefly 
adults, have already joined the evening 
high school, which has been re-opened in 
the Bowditch school building on South 
street. The school is free to both sexes, 
and is in session every week evening except 
Saturday from 7 to 9 o’clock. 


At the Harlem Police Court, last week, 
Justice Duffy sent Margaret Campbell, of 
Harlem, to the Workhouse for four months 
for having recently attempted to commit 
suicide by jumping into Harlem River. It 
is rather hard to be punished for trying to 
put an end to a life that has become a 
burden. 

Pike’s Peak is 14,336 feet in height, yet 
flowers grow on the very summit. These 
are of the same varieties, and as brilliant 
in color, as those that grow lower down on 





CARPE TS! 


DO NOT P4Y THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
BUY DIRECT OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 





Theonly manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms, 


Every Carpet Warranted. 
All intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston. 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 

















MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVE1S8, 
TAPESTRIES, 
3-PLYS, 
EX. SUPERS, 
SUPERS, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
In alt Widthe, 
MATTINGS, Ete. 


J. & J, DOBSON, 
525 and 527 
Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 


LS 
HEALDS’ HYGHIAN HOME, 


Drs. P. & M. H. Heatp, Witmineton, Det. 


A First Class}Health Institution, 
Beautiful, healthful location. Coun 
Massage; all judicious Baths. Attractive 
cial pleasures; music, readings. Freedom 

cents. Circulars free. 


Hygeine, Rest, Nutrition, Health. 


and City advantages. Mild climate. ~‘$ wedish ” 
able; abundant Frait, “herongh Veatintn  e 
‘ashion. ‘Dr. Mary H. Heald's Relations of the Sexes,” 10 
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the mountain, but are much smaller and 
more delicate. They nestle close to the 
ground, and lok very beautiful against the 
snow, but it has been found very difficult 
to gather or preserve them. 


The late editor of the Register was heard 
to say, with a long-drawn breath, that the 
readers of the paper would never know 
what service he had done them by what he 
had not printed, which recalls a saying of 
Delane, of the London Times; ‘‘An editor’s 
genius is shown more by what he leaves 
out than by what he puts into his paper.” 


The Universalist State Convention very 
sensibly sets its seal of disapprobation on 
the vile use of tobacco, and they ask the 
General Convention to refuse beneficiary 
aid to all theological students who make 
use of tobacco, believing such practice by 
any one to be incompatible with the highest 
Christian service.— Haverhill Bulletin. 


Prohibition pure and simple is to be the 
rule at Tom Brown’s new Rugby. As one 
of the settlers writes, ‘‘We intend to keep 
the rum-shop at a distance, believing as we 
do that init at the present day is to be found 
the subtlest devil that ever tempted poor 
men and women to their destruction.” 


The seniors are no longer required to at 
tend church, and it is rumored that after 
this year morning prayers will be discon- 
tinued. The library is to be opened Sun- 
Gay afternoons. There isa Chinaman in 
the Freshman class and the Chinese profes- 
sor has gained a pupil from the class of ’83. 
—Transcript. 


The stone upon the grave of Miss Neil 
son, in Brompton Cemetery, London, has 
already been surrounded by flowering 
plants and covered with wreaths and im- 
mortelles, placed there by her friends and 
admirers. At the head, pending the com- 
pletion of a suitable monument, stands a 
simple white cross, bearing only the word 
‘‘Neilson.” 


‘*Reminiscences of Mary Lyon” is the title 
of an appreciative and deeply interesting pa- 
per read by Mrs. W. A. Nichols, of Lake 
Forest at the annual meeting of the Holyoke 
Alumni Association of the Northwest held 
at Chicago last December, and printed now 
in a neat pamphlet along with a noble 
tribute by Dr. T. L. Cuyier whivh was read 
at the same time.— Advance. 


The Connecticut Republican State Com- 
mittee have engaged Miss Ellen Holbrook 
to make speeches during the canvass. 
Rather rough to allow women the privilege 
to speak for Republican principles, but not 
to vote them. Perhaps, however, this new 
departure may serve to give a fresh impetus 
to the cause so dear to the heart of every 
female Suffragist.—Haverhill Bulletin. 


The Rev. Stopford Brooke, of the Blooms- 
bury Chapel, London, has written a letter 
in which he denies that he has announced 
his intention of joining the Unitarian body. 
It is true, he says, that he has left the 
Church of England, but it is not true that 
he has announced his intention of joining 
any body of Nonconfirmists. He also says 
that he has no sympathy with any “‘anti- 
Christian” views, and that his position is 
‘not only Theistic, but also Christian.” 


Baltimore has celebrated its one hundred 
and fiftieth birthday this week. The pro- 
cession was twelve miles long. Mrs. Mary 
Orem, aged 104 years, rode in the proces- 
ion. She was born near Baltimore, on 
April 22, 1776, being a daughter of Robert 
Peake, who came with the British army to 
America, but who deserted and served in 
the Continental army as a drummer. She 
has twenty-five grandchildren and six great- 
grandchildren living. 





Moses King, editor of the Harvard Regis- 
ter, has published a neat little pamphlet on 
“The Back Bay District,” copiously illus- 
trated, with interesting letter-press. This 
is a quarter of Boston which has been com- 
pletely transformed during the last ten 
years. The new “Old South,” Trinity 
Church, the Museum of Fine Arts, the Bos- 
ton and Providence Depot, Chauncy Hall 
School, the Vendome, the Brattle Square 
Church, and other notable specimens of the 
architecture of this charming district are 
brought before the reader’s eyes in this 
compact volume. 


Prof. Benjamin Peirce, atthe head of the 
United States coast survey, and professor 
of mathematics and astronomy at Harvard 
College, died at his residence in Cambridge 
st the age of 71 years and 6 months. Ser- 
vices over his remains were held in Apple- 
ton Chapel, Cambridge, on Saturday after- 
noon, There wasa large attendance of dis- 
tinguished friends of the deceased. James 
Freeman Clarke and Dr. A. P. Peabody 
each paid the tributes which affection and 
the exalted character of Professor Peirce 
inspired. In his special department of 
mathematics he has left no peer. 


The W. CO. T. U. met in Pilgrim Church, 
Cambridge, Thursday afternoon, a large 
attendance being present. Mrs. President 
Harvey occupied the chair, and Mrs. Bur- 
rage made the opening prayer. A report 
was made by Mrs. Treasurer Robinson that 
the net proceeds from the recent address of 
Mrs. Livermore in the Prospect Street 
Church amounted to $105. Miss L. K. 
Hawes and Mrs. 8. C. Harvey were ap- 
pointed delegates to attend the State con- 
vention, to be held in the Clarendon Street 
Church, Boston, Oct. 27. 


Says Mr. Whittier to an Jnter-Ocean re- 
porter, ‘“The society of the future must be 
acted on more directly by women than that 
of the past. In the bringing out of the 
sensibilities, they must take a leading part. 
Woman Suffrage I regard as an inevitable 
thing and a good thing. Women in public 
life will bring it up more than it will bring 
them down. There will be considerable 
fioundering before society would become 
completely adapted to the change, but after 
it shall be fairly accomplished and in work- 
ing order, the work of society will go on 
without any deterioration, and with a gain 
in purity of motives and unselfishness of 
law-makers and administrators. I fear its 
effects in large cities, where bad wo- 
men will come forward. Women are 
so intense that bad women will be worse in 
public life than bad men. But the diffi- 
culty is in the nature of the city.” 


T. W. Higginson thinks that if women 
do not turn out and vote generally at the 
school meetings in Massachusetts it will 
hinder the progress of the cause very much. 
I think he is mistaken. To begin with, the 
Massachusetts law allowing women to vote 
in school meetings isa bungling piece of 
legislation, an imposition, unjust in its tax, 
and hampering in all its provisions, Just 
look at it. Here we are in the midst of a 
great Presidential campaign, and in order to 
arouse the men and get them to go to the 
ballot box and vote one way or the other, 
thousands of dollars are spent in every 
State. On the other hand here are the wo- 
men, just enfranchised in a slight degree, 
and they must be blamed if they don’t 
rush to the school meetings without urging, 
hampered by all the provisions of the Mas- 
sachusetts law! When men themselves re- 
gard aschool meeting as of slight impor- 
tance as compared with a town, city or 
State election, why should women take a 
different view?—John Scales in Portsmouth 
Weekly. 
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ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 


Saran Moore GRIMEE. 
(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.]| 

We conclude the interesting history of 
the sisters Grimké by reprinting the ser- 
vices, which took place at the funeral of 
Sarah M. Grimké. They were held at the 
family residence, on Fairmount Avenue, 
Hyde Park, Mass., December 26, 1873, and 
were conducted by the Rev. Francis OC. 
Williams, then the pastor of the Hyde Park 
Unitarian Church. 

The following are extracts from his just 
and tender tribute to the character of the 
deceased :— 

REMARKS OF MR. WILLIAMS. 


It were unfitting, dear friends of this 
household, that any out of your own circle 
should speak of her virtues, and of the 
blessed influence of her life whom God has 
called out of this world,—it were unfittin 
but that you may know today how muc 
we feel with you, and = her char- 
acter 4s an example and iP to all of us, in 
our homesand social life. ‘To hear this will 
not be a _ to you; and to say it, simply 
and heartily, ioe gererge te eh 

It would be unfitting that to you, her old 
friends, who have labored so long with her 
in the cause of humanity, we neighbors of 

which is but of yesterday, should 
speak of her devotion to that cause in all its 
forms, except that you may know and re- 
joice that to the last, while her mind could 
plan, her pen could move, and her heart 
could prompt, she was busy in the service 
of oe ap her might and beyond 
her strength, in constant nameless deeds of 
kindness to those in need in our own neigh- 
borhood, and far to the South deeds which 
were wise and beautiful,—help to the poor, 
8 ipatby with the suffering, consolation to 
the dying 


Her appeals were frequent in our local 
paper, her impulse was m all our lives, At 
this threshold there’stood but a day since a 
barrel, not of luxuries brought in for Christ- 
mas, but one of a long line of them, filled 
with useful garments, collected and prepared 
according to her system, to go tothe far 
South, to carry not outward comfort only, 
but sympathy and encouragement to those 
for whom her heart beat warmly, even in 
her last sickness, and to whom, being dead, 
she yet speaks in help and love... She 
has fought Se pest ght of right and love; 
she has finished her course of duty; she has 
kept the faith of feigsc-ang and sacrifice. 
‘ We will more truly live because she 
has lived among us. Let us live the life of 
the righteous, and let her hope and peace be 
OUTER: s . « 


At the conclusion of Mr. Williams’ re- 
marks, the following hymn, written for the 
occasion by Edwin Morton, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, was sung by the choir:— 


O thou, whose trath we dimly seek, 
Ané murmur while no voice we hear, 
And e’en with angels fain would speak, 
When to our blindness nought is clear,— 
That murmuring b:indness, Lord, forgive! 
Behold in her thy truth revealed; 
Thine angel lent with us to live, 
E’en while to heaven we vain appealed. 
Thy vvice was hers, her lips thy truth, 
Beneath whose fearless accents quailed, 
In placid age or burning youth, 
All shapes of wrong which right assailed. 
Those accents fade, the angel flies! 
We list, we look, and silence broods; 
But the bright vision never dies, 
And cheers for aye our solitude. 


Immediately after the singing, came the 
following remarks of William Lloyd Gar- 
xison: 

Asa prelude to the brief but imperfect 
tribute which I wish to pay to the memory 
of the venerated and saintly woman whose 
mortal remains are waiting for their inter- 
ment, and as expressing the sentiments 
which she cherished in regard to our earthly 
‘dissolution,—the source of so much gloom 
sand irrational dread,-—-I will read the fol- 
lowing passage from Dr. Young’s ‘‘Night 
Thoughts” :— 


~**Our dying friends are pioneers to emooth 

~Our rugged path to death; to break those bars 
Of terror and abhorrence Nature throws 
*Cross our obstructed way: and thus to make 
Welcome, as safe, our port from every storm. 
Dream we that lustre of the moral world 

‘Goes out in smoke, and rottenness the close? 
‘Why was he wise to know, and warm to praise, 
And strennous to transcribe, in human life, 

The mind Almighty? Could it be that fate, 

Just when the lineaments began to shine, 

And dawn the deity, should snatch the draught, 
With night eternal blot it out? 

Shall we this moment gaze on God in man, 

The next lose man forever in the dust? 

Life makes the soul dependent on the dust: 
Death giyes her wings to mount above the spheres. 
Through chinks, styled organs, dim life peeps at light, 
Death bursts the involving cloud, and all is day! 
All eye, all ear, the disembodied power. 
Death has feigned evils Nature shall not feel; 
Life’s ills substantial wisdom cannot shun. 
Death has no dread but what frail life imparts; 
Nor Life true joy but what kind Death improves, 
No bliss has Life to boast, till Death can give 
Far greater; Life's a debtor to the grave,— 
Dark lattice letting in eternal day. 
«++ Death is the crown of life: 
Were death denied, poor man would live in vain; 
Were death denied, to live would not be life; 
Were death denied, e’en fools would wish to die. 
Death woundstocure. We fall, we rise, we reign! 
‘Spring from our fetters, fasten in the skies, 
“Where blooming Eden withers in our sight. 
Death gives us more than was in Eden lost: 
This King of Terrors is the Prince of Peace,” 

Mr. Garrison then spoke, in substance, as 
follows :— 

I had intended to methodize my thoughts 
for this occasion, but have been prevented 
from doing so, and must therefore speak 
impromptu, as the heart may dictate. 

ow many of my beloved friends and 
tried co-workers in the anti-slav cause 


have received their translation to the spirit 
land! Last Sunday I attended the obse- 


uies of one branded and held as a chattel 
ve from his birth, yet made in the divine 
,—who, many years age, asserted his 
God-given right to be free, by a successful 
escape to the North, where he remained till 
after the of the Fugitive Slave Law 
in 1850, when, apy | that there was no 
longer any safety for him on our soil, he 
refuge under the British flag, and re- 
mained in exile until the jubilee trump was 
blown,—in every situation ieie an up- 
right life, exhibiting a manly spirit, and 
commanding the respect of all who knew 
him. Yesterday I stood by the coffin of 
one widely known for his early, long-con- 
tinued, | ae ee , and eloquent ad- 
vocacy of the rights of his oppressed race, 
in the person of Charles Lenox Remond,— 
the first colored lecturer to enter the anti- 
slavery field, and never leaving it until the 
victory bad been won. 

To-day I am here to pay the last offices 
of respect and love to one whose rare virtues 
and beneficent labors entitle her to a con- 
spicuous place among the worthiest of her 
sex. In view of such a life as hers, conse- 
crated to the relief of suffering humanity in 
its manifold needs, embracing all goodness, 
animated by the broadest ee of 
spirit, and adorned with every excellent 
attribute, any attempt at panegyric here 
seems to be as needless as it must be inade- 


quate. 
aTo gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
‘ume to the vio 
ane and ridiculous tie 

I have attended many funerals, but never 
one at- which there has been less cause for 
sorrow and condolence than the present. 
Here there is nothing to depress or deplore, 
nothing premature or eon, nothing to 
be supplemented or finished. 1 is the con- 
summation of a long life, well rounded 
with charitable deeds, active sympathies, 
serviceable toils, !oving ministrations, grand 
testimonies, and nobly self-sacrificing en- 
deavors. For one, I feel this occasion to 
be one of exultation rather on of sorrow. 
These beautiful flowers, so rich in their 
mingled perfumes; this cheering light of 
day, which, fitly unexcluded, gives such 
brightness to these rooms,—symbolize both 
the faith and character of our departed 
friend. In her daily walk and conversa- 
tion, she exerted the finest influences, and 
was as fresh in spirit and as interested in 
every new phase of philanthropy, reform, 
and progress as though she were but twenty, 
instead of eighty, years of age. 

With two great historical movements, she 
and her beloved and now bereaved sister, 
Angelina, will always be conspicuously 
identified; namely, that for the abolition of 
chattel slavery and the movement for the 
elevation and enfranchisement of Woman. 
Though born of slave-holding parents in 
Charleston, 8.C., and surrounded from 
childhood with all the depraving influences 
of the slave system, they needed no conver- 
sion to or knowledge of abolitionism, but 
from the beginning instinctively recoiled 
from the terrible iniquity; and, subsequent- 
ly receiving certain slaves as an inheritance, 
they immediately set them free, to the dis- 
gust and displeasure of relatives anc aliena- 
ted friends. 

Leaving their native State for a residence 
in Philadelphia, they became ‘‘Friends” by 
a change in their religious views, and mem- 
bers of that society. In the summer of 
1837, they visited Massachusetts, and were 
moved to address in public such of their 
sex as could be induced to hear them con- 
cerning the evils and horrors of Southern 
slavery. On coming to Boston, they were 
warmly greeted by the Boston Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, which gave them let- 
ters of recommendation to other similar 
societies throughout New England, asking 
that every facility be given them for the 
prosecution of their labors in the cause of 
emancipation, eulogizing ‘‘their noble sacri- 
fices and published works,” and saying one 
thing we cannot omit to mention, which 
marks them as eminently qualified for the 
promulgation of anti-slavery principles,— 
the elevated and Christian point of view 
from which they beheld the condition of 
Woman, her duties and her consequent 
rights. Under such circumstances, allied 
to one of the highest families of South Car- 
olina, having broken the fetters of those 
slaves bequeathed to them, and testifying 
as eye witnesses of the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of those in bondage, what was their 
reception in this State? They had to en- 
counter ridicule and opprobrium wherever 
they appeared; the pulpit and the press dis- 
countenanced them; and, as a crushing and 
final effort to make them hold their peace, 
the General Association of Evangelical 
Clergymen in Massachusetts promptly met 
at Brookfield and issued a ‘Pastoral Let- 
ter,” written by the Rev. Nehemiah Adams 
of Boston, in the course of which they said: 
“We invite your attention to the dangers 
which at present seem to threaten the female 
character with wide-spread and permanent 
injury. When woman assumes the place 
and tone of man asa public reformer, our 
care and protection of her seem unneces- 
sary; we put ourselves in self defence 
against her; she yields the power which 
God has given her for protection, and her 
character becomes unnatural... . . We 
cannot therefore but regret the mistaken 
conduct of those who encourage females to 
bear an obtrusive and ostentatious part in 
measires of reform, and countenance any 
of the sex who so far forgot themselves as 
to itinerate in the character of public lectur- 
ers and teachers.” On reading this ecclesi 
astical missive, our honored Quaker, John 
G. Whittier, wrote one of his finest effu- 
sions: 


“So this is all,—the utmost reach 
Of priestly power the mind to fetter! 
When laymen think and women preach 
A war of words! a “Pastoral Letter!" 


, . . . . 
mr who scorn the thrilling tale 
Carolina’s high-souled daughters, 
Which echoes here the n.ournfal wail 
Of sorrow from Edisto’s waters, 
Close while ye may the public ear,— 
With malice vex, with slander wound them; 
The pure and good shal! throng to hear, 
And tried and manly hearts surround them. 


Oh, ever may the Power which led 
Their way to such a fi trial, 
And strengthened womanhood to tread 
The wine-prese of euch self-denial, 
Be round them in an evil land, 
With wisdom and with strength from Heaven, 





With Miriam's voice and Judith’s hand, 
And Deborah's song of triamph given!” 


Faithful to their great mission, and un- 
daunted by this and every other attempt to 
prevent their being heard, these devoted 
women continued to publicly address all 
who chose to hear them, whether of their 
own sex exclusively or in promiscuous as- 
sembly; and, by their earnest and pathetic 
copeals, thousands of converts were made 
to the anti-slavery cause. Not only did 
they accomplish much toward the libera- 
tion of the millions of their own sex held in 
chattel servitude, but they were instrument- 
al in giving a mighty impetus to that sub- 
lime movement for the enfranchisement of 
Woman which challenges the attention of 
the civilized world. 

Mr. Garrison concluded his remarks by 
an appreciative reference to the deep con- 
cern and benevolent activity manifested by 
the departed saint, in constantly making or 
soliciting articles of clothing for the desti- 
tute freedmen, and obtaining all possible 
aid to succor them till they should be able 
ve provide for themselves. ‘‘In this blessed 
work, though so advanced in years, she 
knew no weariness. She lived only to do 
good, neither seeking nor desiring to be 
known, ever unselfish, urobtrusive, com- 
passionate, and loving, dwelling in God, 
and God in her.” He tenderly alluded to 
the bereavement of Mr. and Mrs. Weld, as 
long one in spirit, purpose, and labors with 
the deceased, blending their aspirations to- 
gether, and united by ties incomparably 
finer and closer than any growing out of 
mere blood relationship. 

At the close of Mr. Garrison's remarks, 
tender tributes to the loving, self-sacrificing 
spirit, and to the heroic, saintly character 
of the deceased, were rendered by Mrs. 
Lucy Stone and Theodore D. Weld. Would 
that we could include in this the admirable 
tribute of Mrs. Stone; but her words were 
not reported. A writer in the Norfolk 
County Gazette justly characterized them as 
‘a most eloquent and touching tribute to 
the memory of Miss Grimké,” 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Mr. Wendell Phillips, who, just as he 
was starting for the funeral, was summon- 
ed away by imperative duties, of which, he 
says, ‘‘postponement was impossible” : 

“I should have been glad to come and 
testify my loving admiration of the fidelity, 
courage, pn yee patience, far-sighted 
wisdom, and consistent life, whose words 
and example, be wr forty years ago, 
are bearing such rich fruit to-day. I can 
never forget the impulse our cause got, 
when those two sisters doubled our hold on 
New England in 1837 and 1838, and made a 
name already illustrious in South Carolina 
by great services, equally historical in Mas- 
sachusetts, in the two grandest movements 
of our day. How marvellously have they 
been permitted to see the success of their de- 
votedness and appeals! 

‘‘With heartiest sympathy yours, 
WENDELL PHILLIPs.” 
FROM THE CALAVERAS BIG TREES TO 
THE YO SEMITE. 


We have spent many summer vacations, 
but never have we been dropped into so 
quieting, delightful an atmosphere as that 
at the Calaveras Big Trees. The genial 
home comforts of the hotel that does not 
have even a sign up to stare one with the 
unpleasant fact that one is boarding; no, 
we saw not even an advertisement; and 
then the grand woods, an army of stalwart 
trees measuring all the way up to one hun- 
dred and twelve feet in circumference, and 
three hundred and thirty feet high; these 
trees have stood for three thousand years, 
for their age is numbered in rings that pa- 
tient scientists have counted. There are 
two groves of fourteen hundred of the 
Sequoya Gigantea covering three thousand 
acres, where one can walk, or ride on horse- 
back. We stayed four days wandering 
among these grand scenes, nature seemed 
so lavish, so over-flowing, we felt that every 
inspiration gave us new life; the ground 
was covered with rare flowers, and ever and 
anon a showy snow plant dazzled our sight 
with its rich color. We had often read with 
delight of this flower from Alpine tourists, 
and now here we saw it onthe high Sicrras 
the scarlet spikes standing up a foot or more 
with bell-shaped flowers like a huge Hya- 
cinth; with the sparkle of the ice plant; a 
more gorgeous effect could hardly be pro- 
duced with any other color but this rich 
scarlet with no green leaf. We dug them 
up and the bulb was likea half pound piece 
of clear ice chilling one to touch. And we 
wondered that so warm a color could come 
from so cold a root, and then we thought 
of the beautiful sun that paints from above 
no matter what the root may be. 

As we rode out from the shade of these 
big trees we thought no one will believe 
these facts without seeing; and now we 
came into the heart of the mining region, 
and shall never wonder again at stock assess- 
ments'after seeing the labor and expense of 
working the mines; we passed quartz mills 
where the rock was crushed by the ponder- 
ous wheels turned by water power; and 
saw the big tunnels that had been excavated 
in the earth from whence this rock was 
hoisted, leaving caves, and hydraulic mining 
where the sand hills and mountains are lit- 
erally washed away into the flumes below, 
where quick silver gathers the gold into 
boxes beneath the hurrying stream; it isa 
sight well worth seeing, the water coming 








with such force from the upper streams 





through a pipe the size of a cannon mouth, 
directed by machinery to the gold bearing 
soil of some hill, until it is leveled to the 
plain; and the primitive rocker where the 
patient miner with broad-brimmed hat was 
panning out the gold slowly as was the cus- 
tom in the early days of California gold 
excitement. 

And so we droveon to Sonora over a 
country thoroughly over-hauled for gold— 
the hidden incentive placed there by Provi- 
dence to lure man to the work of leveling 
the hights ready for the farmer that shall 
seek wealth from golden grain. Just be- 
fore reaching Sonora we pass a natural 
bridge of limestone formation spanning a 
creek. 

The stage driver regaled us with robber 
stories, until we were almost as scared as 
children trying to see which could tell the 
biggest bear story; we were glad afterwards 
to learn that they were all bosh, and we had 
not really passed through any danger. 

Here we saw an old man demented over 
his gold who soberly informed the passen- 
gers that he resembled all noted men; but 
the rattle of the stage happily drowned his 
voice as he was instancing Calhoun and 
Clay. One of the party remarked he hoped 
the old man would not live much longer to 
bear the market down until poor people 
were obliged to sell. 

As the stage stopped, Indian boys came 
about with Tarantula nests and the rattles 
of snakes to sell, we inquired not the price 
desiring no such mementos of our trip. 
How some like to gather the ugly things of 
life as well as the beautiful! 

The stage-driver had names of his own 
giving forall the flowers, one that I admired 
very much, a light lavender, fine bloom, 
figurative in color of a kindly rule, and so 
delicate of shape suggestive of gentle stock. 
The deer brush was in full flower like banks 
of snow; convolvuliin all colors; the scar- 
let Indian paint brush verbenas, and lobe- 
lias,and the largest and prettiest margarettes 
I ever saw in all tints, and the Syringa 
and Azalia filled the air with perfume. We 
pressed no flowers, preferring that the beau- 
tiful lives should be perfected, finished; 
but there were vandals in our party, as 
everywhere, who ruthlessly tore up roots 
only to throw away; the merchant in our 
party said it reminded him of those living 
in the city who never pay their debts so 
that sellers are obliged to put up their prices 
to cover such losses—vandals preying on 
everything made by God or owned by man; 
selfishness out-rooting so much that is beau- 
tiful on the face of the earth—we saw this 
in our stage travel, greedy appropriation 
marring the quality of even children; and 
whose senseless clatter kept up such a din 
that they bid fair to spoil the pleasure of 
those who came to enjoy the scenery. They 
sang Pinafore and flung adjectives back 
and forth as recklessly as the snow balling 
party that climbed the hill—‘‘splendid, 
lovely, romantic” until we fairly pitied the 
words and wished that they might rest from 
the language for the afternoon at least, that 
our soul might enjoy God’s spoken marvels 
in mountain, hill and waterfall. 

I have lived in the world too long not to 
be iron-clad against the infliction of need- 
less suffering from those about me, so I put 
on my armor and laconically answered all 
further questions, yes or no at random. 
For ten years we had longed to see the 
majesty of the Yo Semite, and of this culmi- 
nation were we to be cheated of the fullness 
by ‘‘people?” 

Here and there on the road we had stop- 
ped at farm houses unkept and untidy, 
where the presiding proprietess had com- 
plained of being lonesome! 1 felt like 
offering the advice, if they but stirred about 
briskly they could soon drive ennui out with 
thrift, for I really think nothing but laziness 
is ever lonely. 

On our way we drove through the dead 
Giant, one of the Mammoth trees of the 
Touloumne group, and our lady student 
who had rode on the top of the stage all the 
way stood up and wrote her name on the 
inside of the tree. 

The setting sun showed us the grand val- 
ley laying in lovely solitude; the white foam 
of the falls pouring from dizzy heights on 
the right and on the left. The hush of 
grandeur filling our souls with awe above 
and over the eternal roar of the cataracts. 

Beru. 





ASSOCIATED CHARITIES— REPORT FROM 
WARD EIGHT. 

The meetings of the Conference in Ward 
VIIL. have been held regularly during the 
summer in spite of the absence of many 
visitors, and the office has been open every 
day. Looking back over the past few 
months, the work done is encouraging. 
The following being the history of some of 
the families visited. . 

One family, consisting of a mother and 
several young children, was found by its 
visitor suffering from want of necessaries 
and discouraged by failure to find work. 
In ashort time, employment was obtained 
for the woman in one of the inland towns, 
and thither the family was sent with letters 
to people interested. The mother has now 
plenty of work, and writes very brightly. 
She is able to support her children, and her 
employers send good accounts of her work. 





———— 


In another case a man had lost employ. 
ment through iliness. He had partially re- 
gained his health, but was without work, 
was disheartened and needy. On reference 
to his former employer, it was found that 
the man was one who deserved help, and 
accordingly work was procured for him, 
which he did well. Since that time he has 
supported his family entirely. 

One old woman, for whom the almshouse 
seemed the only place, has now a home 
with some relatives, who were induced to 
take her on the understanding that the over. 
seers of the poor would regularly give her a 
certain amount of groceries, This arrange- 
ment is better for the city, as well as for the 
woman. 

Another woman, who had been separated 
from her husband, and whose clothes were 
in pawn, was found in a state of great desti- 
tution. She now earns two dollars and a 
half a week, besides her board. 

One family came to us with the reputa- 
tion of confirmed beggars. The father had 
been partially crippled by an accident, and 
the family had been living on charity. At 
first, it seemed rather a hopeless case, but 
it has proved a very encouraging one. The 
man, though unfit for heavy labor, was 
found to possess skill in certain kinds of 
works, and a place was obtained where he 
now earns seventy-five dollars a month, 

A family of three, of whom two were un- 
able to work, aud were thought to be in 
consumption, was provided with better 
food and better sleeping arrangements. 
Through the kindness of the ‘Country 
Week,” they were enabled to spend some 
time in the country, and the result of all 
these changes has been that both the inva- 
lids are now so much better that they are 
working cheerfully, and pretty much sup- 
port themselves. 

Besides the above-mentioned cases, em- 
ployment either temporary or permanent 
has been found for twenty-eight other ap- 
plicants, and two women, helpless on 
account of age, have been placed in charit- 
able institutions. 

The visitors have corresponded during 
the summer with the families in which they 
are interested, and in some cases have invit- 
ed them into the country. 

The conference wishes in this report to 
acknowledge the kindness of the ‘‘Country 
Week,” to which the ward is much indebted 
for giving the sick and poor the pleasure 
and benefit of country life. 

[Signed] 
CoM. ON BULLETIN For Asso. CHARITIES. 


THE CUISINE. 





Ruskin thus discourses on cookery: 
What does ‘‘cookery” mean? It means 
the knowledge of Medea, and of Circe, and 
of Calypso, and of Helen, and of the Queen 
of Sheba. It means knowledge of all herbs, 
and fruits, and balms and spices; and of all 
that is healing and sweet in fields and 
groves, and savory in meal; it means care- 
fulness and inventiveness, and watchfulness 
and willingness, and readiness of appliances; 
it means the economy of your great-grand- 
mothers, and science of modern chemists; 
it means much tasting and no wasting; it 
means English thoroughness and French 
art, and Arabian hospitality; and it means, 
in fine, that you are to be perfectly and 
always “‘ladies,” ‘“‘loaf-givers;” and as you 
are to see, imperatively, that everybody has 
something pretty to put on—so that you are 
to see, yet more imperatively, that every- 
body has something nice to eat. 





+o 


HOW TO SAVE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A practical question, surely, in these 
days, and one in which many are interested; 
whether sufficiently so as to benefit their 
finances remains to be seen. The first saving 
is to go to market yourself. Tell your 
grocer boy not to come again, and put on 
your bonnet and shawl after breakfast and 
go out and buy what you need for the day. 
At the end of the month your expenses will 
have been lessened and your table improved. 
“How?” By going to the market you see 
whatever fresh fruit or vegetables are there; 
you can often buy a cheap piece of meat 
that is sweet and good, and by cooking it in 
an appetizing way, add to your list of vege- 
tables, make a nice dessert, and your din- 
ner would not have cost as much as former- 
ly when every day’s dinner seemed alike. 
Another way to save is to give up buying 
anything at retail that can be bought at 
wholesale; then take the money saved and 
put it away, as if it did not exist. The idea 
is a wrong one, that economy means parsi- 
mony. One of the surest ways to save is to 
have every dish well cooked, that nothing 
be thrown away as worthless. Were all the 
money saved that is thrown out by unsea- 
soned vegetables, underdone and overdone 
meats, burned cakes and pies, scorched oat- 
meal and rice, many dollars would be added 
to the savings of the house. You say, 
‘‘How can I help it?” If you cannot afford 
a cook, see to these things yourself. Money 
is wasted in little things more than in ex- 
pensive articles of food, and if money is an 
item to you, it is worth a little trouble. A 
fourth way to save money isto buy only 
the healthiest and best dishes. By setting 
before your family good meats, well cooked, 
good bread, rightly made, fresh fruits and 
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vegetables, they will be healthy and save 
you a doctor’s bill of two or more dollars a 
visit. Time as wellas money is saved by 
having a bil) of fare for each day in the 
week, to be varied by times and seasuns. 
This saves the trouble of thinking what to 
have next day. Another way to save is by 
knowing just how to use all that is left of 
to-day’s dinner. A French cook will make 
a bountiful and enjoyable dinner of what 
others would throw away. Why should 
not we do as well? One of the largest out- 
lets to a family income is by tea and coffee. 
Aside from the actual expense of the arti- 
cles themselves, they necessitate an increased 
milk bill, and the item of sugar, which 
alone is $50 ayear. If any family really 
wishes to economize, let them try these 
rules a year, and tell if they are disappointed. 
—Exachange. 
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ONE WAY. 

How would I go to work to keep my 
children from reading sensational books? 
The best way to answer this question is by 
telling you what I have done. The other 
evening coming into the sitting-room, I saw 
James reading a dime novel. At least [ 
thought it looked like a dime novel. Moth- 
er had her sewing; Jennie was working on 
an afghan; Tommy was making a set of 
jackstraws out of a piece of red cedar. 
‘‘Let’s have some reading aloud,” said I. 
“James, you seem to have got hold of an 
interesting book there; suppose you read it 
aloud to us.” James looked up with a flush 
on his face. 

**I don’t believe you would care for this,” 
said he. ‘‘It isn’t much of a book.” 

‘You're mightily interested in it,” said 
Tommy, ‘‘fora book that isn’t much of a 

book.” 

‘*Yes! come,” said Jennie, ‘‘let’s have 
some reading aloud. Why not, James?” 

‘*Mother wouldn’t like this book,” said 
he. 

‘*‘Why not?” said mother. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t, that’s all,” said 
James. ‘‘It’s just stuff.” 

“If it isn’t worth reading aloud it isn’t 
worth reading at all,” said Jennie. 

‘That does not follow,” said I, ‘‘by any 
means, There are a good many books 
worth reading that are not worth reading 
aloud. But if James is too much interest- 
ed in his story to put it aside, the rest of 
us will form a reading circle and get some- 
thing that is worth reading aloud.” 

“Oh, I don’t care anything about it,” 
said James. ‘I was just reading to get 
through the evening. If you have got 
anything better on hand. let’s by all means 
have it.” With that he laid the book by 
with a shove that sent it half-way across 
the table. 

‘*What shall it be?” said I. 

‘‘How would it do to begin a course of 
history? There’s our ‘Hume’ in the book- 
case. 1 don’t believe that any one of us 
ever read it through. How would that 
do?” 

I thought to myself that probably none 
of us ever would read it through, but I did 
not say anything. I waited for some one 
else to respond. 

“I’ve got a jolly book up stairs,” said 
Tommy. 

**What is it?” I asked. 

‘David Crockett,’” said Tommy. “I 
will go and get it.” With that, and before 
any of us could decide whether we wanted 
it or not, Tommy was off up stairs. He is 
as quick as a flash ineverything. It proved 
to be one of Mr. John 8, C. Abbott's Pion- 
eer and Patriot series. 

‘‘What is there jolly about it?” said I to 
Tommy, when he bad produced it. 

“Why, it’s full of adventure—about a 
fellow that lived in the wilderness when 
the country was new, and even Ohio was as 
wild as an Indian—what do you call it? 

‘*Reservation,” said Jennie. 

‘Yes, reservation,” said 'l‘ommy. 

**‘What do you say, James,” said I; ‘‘will 
you read aloud for us while I go to work 
on the shoe-box 1 am making for mother?” 

James said he would, and we then and 
there inaugurated a reading-circle. We 
have kept it up, so far, all winter, James 
and I taking turns in‘ reading aloud, and 
the rest going on with their work. Tommy 
is quite expert with his knife, and he has 
begged off from the readings to go on with 
his carpentry. We followed *‘David Crock- 
ett” with ‘‘Daniel Boone,” and then took 
up Mrs. Brassey’s ‘“‘Voyage Round the 
World inthe Yacht ‘Sunbeam’” We are 
reading that with an atlas, and look up the 
places in the atlas, and Jennie sometimes 
looks them up further in the cyclopedia, 
and tells us more about them at the next 
reading. 

And I haven’t seen anything more of 
James’s dime novel, My way to keep our 
boys from the bad literature is to overcome 
evil with good. 

How can | findthe time? Well, I believe 
that he that does not provide for his own 
family is worse than an infidel. And I 
think thatit is part of my duty to provide 

my children with good books and good 
company in reading them. And I will not 
take so much work on my hands that I can- 
not do something for my own children,— 
Christian Union. 








WOMEN, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


A Southerner, who has been spending the 
summer in rural Connecticut, has presented 
in the Baltimore Sun his impressions of the 
New England woman, and the Augusta, 
Georgia, Constitutionalist makes the letters 
a text from which to preach a sermon to the 
women of the South. It would seem from 
the preachment, for we have not seen the 
epistles to the Sun, that the visitor from the 
South was astonished at the indefatigable 
industry in manual labor of our feminine 
folks; that on the whole he was as much 
pleased as he was astounded. The editor 
of the Constitutionalist, therefore, draws a 
parallel which, evidently restrained, is fair 
and suggestive. The theory is, that while 
on the whole the women of the North do 
too much work, becoming thereby narrow- 
ed in mind, and worn in body at an unnec- 
essarily early age, the women of the South, 
although more brilliant, and of course un- 
approachably graceful, do not perform as 
much household work as they well might 
for their own advantage and the profit of 
the community. Reading between the 
lines it is easy to see that the editor would 
exhort his country women to a more active 
participation in the duties of life. In other 
words, he would inculcate the idea that la- 
bor is meritorious and honorable; and that 
the ladies of the South would not among 
sensible people at home, lose anything by 
turning their attention more than they have 
hitherto done, to the ordinary work fit and 
proper for woman in the home. 

Just the opposite exhortation is demand- 
ed, asa whole, in New England. Taking 
country people generally, the work of wo- 
men is far too unintermitting. There is, 
probably, nothing more healthy than house- 
work, out-taken washing and ironing; and 
it is not these duties which are to be charged 
with the ill-health or depressed spirits of 
our women. It is, rather, in these latter 
days, at any rate, the continuous strain, 
uninterrupted by holidays or vacations. It 
has been well said that it is not work which 
kills men, but worry; much more true is 
this of women who have the care of chil- 
dren, who are responsible for the neatness, 
comfort and frugality of the household. 
Their. horizon is narrow; if they love books, 
it is only at night that they have time to 
read them; to the energetic matron truly 
‘*women’s work is never done;” in it there 
is not the same variety asin that of man, 
who even if he labors wholly in his own 
town, meets new faces, is occupied in a 
multiplicity of affairs, breathes an ever- 
changing atmosphere week by week. The 
inevitable consequence of the confined 
sphere of women is, that when she should 
be in her physical and mental priime, she 1s 
too often utterly disinclined not only to go 
abroad, but for society at home. She has 
become a slave to her family, and to the 
petty cares of every-day life. 

There is a further and equally dishearten- 
ing consequence. Just as the boys of New 
England have been of late years moving 
away from the farm because of its dreari- 
ness, so the girls are striving for a life in 
school-keeping, in the counting-room, or the 
store. With the consent of the mothers 
they are educating themselves for anything 
but the duties and delights of a home, to 
be consecrated by intelligent oversight, or 
actual personal care. It would be easy to 
enumerate the conditions which have led to 
over-work on the part of the mothers, and 
the causes which induce, sometimes com- 
pel, the daughters to fly from housework; 
but it would be quite as easy to show that 
in both cases the highest enjoyment of the 
whole being is necessarily lost. The truth 
would seem to be, that neither in the North 
nor in the South has Woman found or ac- 
cepted her real destiny, while in both sec- 
tions the demands of the present civiliza- 
tion tend to keep her from gaining the 
path of highest effort and trust and most 
permanent pleasure. In the South work 
must be more highly esteemed; in the North 
it must be better regulated and directed.— 
Providence Journal. 

7*oe 
THE GUEST WHO IS WELCOME. 

The ides] guest has just gone, and the 
house seems empty without her. There is 
no sense of relief at her departure, strange 
to say. She was never in the way. She 
seemed to have no eyes to see anything 
that didn’t concern her, or anything that 
happened to go amiss. She seemed to have 
no opinions that were antagonistic to those 
of anybody in the house, though I know 
that her creed is entirely different from 
mine, and some of her notions about social 
matters and domestic discipline are peculiar. 
But she adapted herself to the family she 
was in. She saw all the pleasant features 
of the landscape about us, all the conditions 
that make this a desirable place of resi- 
dence, and spoke of them so warmly and 
appreciatively that she made me more in 
love with my home than ever. When she 
saw that 1 had but one servant she said, 
promptly, ‘‘Now, Katie, don’t give yourself 
a thought about my room; I'll take entire 
charge of it. Bridget has enough to do, 
and I have nothing todo.” It was a great 
relief tome, She has just been visiting at 
Mr. Blake’s, where there are half-a-dozen 
servants, and where guests are waited on to 





the last degree, and at home she only sees 
that work is done, does not do it herself. 
When I was busy about my domestic affairs 
she entertained herself with reading or em- 
broidery, or a game of croquet with the 
children, or a walk in the garden or to the 
woods. I have thought a good deal about 
her secret of making herself agreeable, and 
I think it lies in the fact that she never for- 
got what was due to herself as a lady, or 
what was due from her, as a lady, to others. 
Then, too, she has entertained people, and 
knows all the annoyances given by guests 
who do not know how to deport themselves 
as guests. There is no teaching like that 
of putting yourself in another’s place.— 
Ehrich’s. 








HUMOROUS. 


An Ithaca little girl describes an elephant 
as ‘that thing what kicks up with his nose.” 


Can Ezekiel have had one eye to the com- 
ing bicycle in that vision where he saw ‘‘one 
wheel with one cherub and another wheel 
with another cherub?” 


Yankee editor wishes to know whether 
the law recently passed prohibiting the car- 
rying of deadly weapons applies to doctors 
who carry pills in their pockets. 


Mrs. Youngwoman wants to know ‘‘what 
is the best way to mark table linen.” Leave 
the baby and a blackberry pie alone at the 
table for three minutes.— Boston Transcript. 


‘This is asad commentary on our boast- 
ed civilization,” a tramp despondently ob- 
served, when he discovered that the ham he 
had taken from the front of a shop was a 
wooden one. 


A man who was suffering from a boil on 
his face pettishly exclaimed, ‘I wish 1 
knew the best place to have a boil!” to 
which his little girl responded, ‘‘Why, papa, 
the tea-kettle is the bist place for a boil.” 


A boyish novice insmokirg turned deadly 
pale and threw away his cigar. Said he: 
*Thar’s somethin’ in that air cigar that’s 
made me sick.” ‘‘I know what it is,” said 
his companion, pulling away. ‘‘What?” 
‘**Tobacker.”’ 


An old lady visiting the Antiquarian Mu- 
seum in Edinburgh the other day, on 
inspecting the old weapons very earnestly, 
and failing to find what she was apparent) 
looking for, asked a visitor if he could tell 
her whereabouts they kept the Axe of the 
Apostles. 

A polite scoundrel is brought up before 
the police court, Just as the presiding mag- 
istrate is about to begin his questioning, the 
prisoner says, affably, to the policeman: 
“Wears his years well, the judge does. 
Doesn’t iook a day older than he did when 
we were introduced to each other, ten years 
ago.” 


MISS H. L. LANG’S 
Ty 0 fic 
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Emancipation Waist. 


Opp. Park Street Church, Boston. 


——_—_—— 
The Committee appointed by the New England Woman's 
Club, upon which may be found, among others, the names of 
Mrs. Dr, Dio Lewis, Mrs. C. M. Severance. 
Mrs. Dr. 8, E. Brown, Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. Phebe N, Kendall, 
Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott Miss H. L. Brown, 
Recommend these garments as the best that can be made 
practicable for women's wear, upon Hygienic Principlas. 
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TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; er Rhea- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
wits’ the hessore thee should, have been 

expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


eta outer longer, the torment 
nac 
Why bearsuch digtress from Con- 
stipation and Plies 
hy be so rful because of dis~ 
ordeted urine 
Krpyey-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine, 
Your Druggist has tt, or will get & for 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 
(Will send post paid.) Burlingtoa, 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors ofthis celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Burlington, Vt. 


—$—— 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. x. 
Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office h from 10 a. ™. . M. a 
w -7-A oF 2 Sh 2. Cay 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 a. m.. 5 to 6 P..a. 
Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
Has returned to her residence, 
75 Chester Sq., near Tremont St. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. tol P. M., Tuesdays and 
Tharsdays. All other days engaged by appeteiment. 


Dr. Sara E. Brown, 




















319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 


ELECTRICITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUOK, 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 
Raving made Electricity a remedial and a 
special study, and having used it daily fh 4 office 
tice for twelve years, is competent to administer 
assy, ares poate et net 
U8 pi on, rheumatism, 
8cro: : en ts, ete.,etc. Her a ss ee 
Hygienic Kidney Compound, 
has never failed to remove inflammation from the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi as found in 
the gall ducts, painful micturicions, incontinence, 
etc,, etc, Her 
improved Hygienic Plasters 
for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, should- 
ers, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve head- 
ie, over the iver to create action, etc., etc. A sure 
cure for Bunions. Her 
Hygienic Hair Pomade, 
prevent: y hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
Poovens tide, and to allay irritation, her ‘Abdoms. 
Bande aro well knows to the pablicn Also Urimals 
ands are well know blic. 

., J a. 2 e pu Urinals 
28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, . . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints, 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 60 THAT THE CURE IS and en- 
tire. Itstrengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE- 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERYCUS 8YS- 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. T FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For oonmee cole ae Complaints of either 
Bex, Jompoun unsurpa ° 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vv le Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 

No, 283, Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pe Address as above. 

No family eh uld be without Lydia E. Pinkham’: 
LIVER . They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 








THE GREAT NERVE RESTORATIVE, 
WYOMOKE. 


A Blood, Brain and Nerve Food. 

—— 

Pay Soretites 2 Tay ten Ra Vere 

tigo, Weakness of Kidneys, Bladder, and Mid 

oO Female M her pm | Festoring Exhansted 
Health an 


WyvOoMOEKE 


QED oll Gocnene ectetng See Aloriel, Tobacco, 

alas 2 all forme of - me Paralysis, 
such as e! ® ness, 

Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Hysteria, Ohorea, 


If you are affected with any of the 


above diseases, 
or any other Brain or Nervous trouble, don’t fail to 
try the famous 


YVomMokew.E 
SHANNON & MARWICK, 
Chemists and Apothecaries, 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturere, 
No.143 Trumbull St., Hartford, Conte 


Bold by all Druggists. Send for Pamphlet. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & 6O.’S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
604 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 





DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness! and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 

Because they take POISUNOUS a which 
ee the system and FAIL to cure, 

of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great successin curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE’S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12. Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
——— 
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JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle 8t., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 
at above ad- 


Having qpenet 0 Sheth in uaket 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
pete Se copeceaann<? being Photographed at re- 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length , 
$6.00 per dozen. 





a Cameo Vi Head, $8.00 per dozen 

CARTES DE VISITES tol” length or three-fourths 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 

“ “ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 


dozen. 
The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
full length or three-fourths 


7 $10.00 per dozen, 

“ "Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VIS b ial Meng or fourths 
‘Cameo’ Vignette Head, $6.00 per 


dozen. 

Space erin re Ct Soe as 
Oldpictures of every descriptian. 80- 
licited for Portraits in Oil write nratense 
or India Ink. 








A WEEK. $12 a day at nye enany make. 
72 Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Au- 
usta, Maine. 
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WHY FEW WOMEN WILL VOTE AT THE 
CUMING ELECTION. 


Simply because it is only School Suffrage 
they hold. 

There are hundreds of intelligent women 
in Massachusetts who do not regard this 
limited Suffrage favorably. Mr. Higginson 
tells us ‘“‘Any friend of Woman Suffrage 
looking round upon the large majority of 
his female acquaintance who do not avail 
themselves of School Suffrage, will be com- 
pelled to admit that the reason they do not 
more generally do it is because they do not 
care very much aboutit.” If the friends of 
Suffrage are to say this, what can we expect 
from its foes if the women fail to vote? 
And this is one of the reasons why many 
women do not like School Suffrage, and 
would rather have had none at all. 

If Mr. Higginson means to limit the 
meaning of “‘it” to School Suffrage, he is 
entirely right with regard toa very large 
number of Massachusetts women, I feel 
convinced. Yet these same women do care 
very much for Woman Suffrage, because 
they see clearly what that contains as a 


’ lever to lift them to a corresponding dignity 


with men. They see how the man of hum- 
blest capacity and station feels his conse 
quence to-day. They see he reckons it 
reaching, step by step, from his dingy 
ward-room, or a place of lowest drudgery to 
the Presidential chair and the cabinet sur- 
rounding it, and back again to the smallest 
office in the governmental chain. They see 
this man respectfully listened to and talked 
to by his betters, and they ask,, would all 
this be so if he held only School Suffrage? 
They know that in the home of the honest 
poor man even the patient savings of the 
wife, hoarded for some long-coveted article 
of household use or ornament, must go, if 
called for, to pay the poll-tax for his full 
vote; they know many a dishonest voter 
may be bribed by the payment of it by 
some hungry office seeker or his tool. Yet 
well they know their husbands look with 
such contempt upon this ‘‘entering wedge” 
of School Suffrage they would scout the 
idea of giving their wives the amount of 
the tax, and if a woman were so fortunate 
asto hold that small sumin some secret 


corner and use it that she might ‘‘incar- 


nate” her opinion in a restricted fashion 
upon school matters, she would, as one has 
declared, ‘‘never hear the last of it;” but be 
reminded whenever she asked for money 
for necessary spending, that she had ‘‘plenty 
of money to throw away on voting, and 
should not go to her husband for clothes or 
shoes after such folly as that.” Why! there 
are scores of women in the city of Cam- 
bridge even, who cannot command the 
price of the Woman’s JouRNAL, for one 
year, who yet believe in Woman Suffrage 
because they believe it will lift them out of 
pauperism in the estimation of their hus- 
bands and give them a little money in their 
own pockets, so that they may not have to 
ask for each dollar they get and obtain it 
under a close fire of cross questioning as to 
how they will spend it, and how great is 
the need of it. Knowing these facts well, 
there are many women in the State who did 
not desire School Suffrage, because they 
knew that since it conferred so little power, 
few men in the middle and poorer classes 
would allow their wives to spend any 


. money they had in band for it, or fill their 


beer-mug_or pipe less often that they might 
give it tothemif they had it not. They 
also knew there was in School Suffrage no 
moral issue sufficient to stir women more 
independent to make sacrifices, as for the 
temperance question, or one of some public 
charity. Nor could the wise be called out 
against the foolish, knowledge to oppose 


” ignorance, nor virtue against vice. Clearly 


then, there would be but very few voting, 
and this fact would be used against Woman 
Suffrage. Said a Massachusetts woman to 
me, ‘‘Why, you see if I should pay two dol- 
lars for this year and nothing particular 
came of it, I could not get the tax the next 
year, for my husband says now it is all 
nonsense, and if I did not vote next year 
they’d say that shows how much the women 
care about voting.” 

Now if this woman had been given full 
Suffrage and her husband was being asked 
on every hand, ‘‘How will your wife vote?” 
the wife would have been raised to a new 
importance in his mind, and her political 
power being equal to his own, he would see 
the sense of her voting in the coming elec- 
tion and all following it, though it cost a 
poll-tax every year. As it is, we expect 
few women will vote, and that the change 
Mr. Higginson fears will be made, will 
come upon the cause thus wounded in the 
house of its friends, by a Suffrage so limited 
that it defeats itself. A. U. Bow Les. 

Boston. 
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ILLINOIS SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


This Association, composed wholly of 
‘women, has just held its third annual meet- 
ing iv this city. The members are earnest, 
thoughtful women, many of them in the 
professions, and all of them seem to be 
working for the elevation of the sex and 


_ the consequent elevation of humanity. The 
morning business meetings I did not attend 


as I am not a member of the Association; 
but during the afternoon sessions 1 listened 





to able papers by Mrs. Hubbard and Mrs. 
Peirce and the discussions that followed. 
The papers were full of interest and anima- 
tion. 

Thursday evening Mrs, Prof. Fry was ex- 
pected to reada paper upon ‘‘Deaconesses 
and Sisterhoods,” but, as she failed to be 
present, Mrs. 8. M. Perkins was invited to 
read a paper upon “Husband and Wife 
in the Ministry.” This paper was given, 
and in the discussion that followed it, Mrs. 
Kate Doggett said, ‘‘When women get their 
souls and consciences out of the grasp of men 
ministers, and their bodies out of the grasp 
of men doctors, and their estates out of the 
grasp of men lawyers, then we expect a bet- 
ter time upon earth.”’ 

Mrs. Babbitt gave a paper. upon “‘Indus- 
trial School Work,” and Miss ,Rice one 
upon ‘Primary Education.” Both were 
excellent and able essays. 

The last afternoon, Lucinda B. Chandler 
gave a clear and ingenious paper upon ‘‘Fi- 
nance,” which was well received, notwith- 
standing its evident leaning towards green- 
back policy. 

Mrs. Brooks, of Omaha, gave the last 
paper, and the convention closed with a 
business meeting of the members of the 
Association. 

These conventions of women, conducted 
with ability and fraught with interest to the 
spectators, show us that women are begin- 
ning to define their own sphere, and are no 
longer asking the men to define it for them. 
This is a grand indication, and reforms 
rever go backward. Every woman’s club, 
every woman’s association, has an influence 
in the right direction. 8. M. PerxKrys. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





DR. W. B. HODGSON. 

Women have losta good friend by the 
death of Dr. W. B. Hodgson, Professor of 
Political Economy in Edinburgh, ‘whe died 
of heart disease while attending the Inter- 
national Educational Congress in Brussels. 
Dr. Hodgson was, from the first, a member 
of the Women Suffrage Society, for we find 
his name among a list 0? its active support- 
ersin 1869. He also tooka shareino the 
parallel movements for the better employ- 
ment and the higher education of women. 
We have now before us a lecture given by 
him on the latter subject in June, 1864, in 
connection with the University Local Ex- 
aminations, in which he urges, most forci- 
bly, the refining influence of higher culture. 
‘It is for the interest,” he said, ‘not only 
of women, but of men not less, that women 
should have free and equal access to all the 
means of intellectual culture which help to 
fit the human being, man or woman, for the 
duties, not of a handicraft or a headcraft, 
but of social life; which develop the intelli- 
gence, strengthen, while they enlighten the 
conscience, and build up the character. Of 
course, if woman’s choice of professional 
occupation is to be widened, it is right and 
needful that she should have the special 
training thereto adapted; but even if that 
remains unchanged, her claim remains in- 
tact for that culture which fits, not for pro- 
fessional, but for human duties; which 
forms, not the artisan or the artist, but the 
individual; which confers general ability 
and guidance, not special knack or bent. 
To rest woman’s claim to the most liberal 
culture on her right, real or supposed, to 
share with man the so-called professions— 
implies a complete misunderstanding of the 
ground upon which man’s claim is really 
based. It isnot because man is to be a 
barrister, or a surgeon, or a merchant, but 
because he is to be a man, with faculties 
and aspirations, moral and intellectual; and 
with social duties requiring enlightment 
and guidance for their due discharge, that 
the boy demands, and ought to receive, 
a liberal culture. So precisely is it with 
women. Any demand for admission into 
the ranks of this or that profession, how- 
ever justin itself the demand may be, is 
far subordinate to, and quite distinct from, 
the great question on which we are now en- 
gaged. It ison the inward community of 
human nature, not on the outward similar- 
ity of employment, that the right to an 
equal culture is really founded.” 

We have chosen this passage among 
many other speeches and lectures, because 
it forcibly illustrates the breadth of view, 
and the far-sighted sympathy which he 
showed in all questions referring to women. 
His unexpected death cast a gloom not only 
over the Educational Congress, but on 
many a home in England, where his bright, 
genial conversation and his ready sympathy 
and interest made him a welcome friend.— 
Englishwoman’s Review. 
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DOCTOKS AND WOMEN. 


DEAR JourNAL:—Truly the world does 
move, but equally truly it has need to move 
much more. The progress of reform as 
far as concerns the position of women, has 
certainly been rapid, and very encouraging 
to us who believe in and work for it; but, 
at the same time, it has much, very much, 
opposition yet toovercome. If things were 
only as rose-colored in reality as they some- 
times appear! 

And in this connection, I think of an item 
in a recent number of the JouRNAL, which 








to my mind furnishes a forcible illustration. 
The item in question was a report of the 
meeting of the New York State Homeo- 
pathic Medical Society, during one of 
whose sessions a paper was read by a wo- 
man physician, and the JouRNAL comments 
as follows:— 

“This ready recognition of the physician 
irrespective of sex, isa hopeful and pleas- 
ing indication that where women have a 
regular standing and admission, sooner or 
later the work they do will be measured by 
its quality without referenve to the sex of 
itsauthor. The tools will be for those who 
can use them.” f 

I want to know if the JourNnat read the 
report of the next day’s session? I quote 
from the same paper, the Brooklyn Hagie : 

“Dr. Dowling, President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Homeopathy, was at this 
point introduced tothe audience... He 
said that the time and place of the next 
meeting of the institute had been left to the 
Executive Committee. . . A lady asked 
if the doctor meant ladies, too; he had only 
mentioned gentlemen. Dr. Dowling said 
that when a lady became a doctor, she be- 
came a gentleman also. [Laughter.]” 

Now does ‘‘L. 8.” think that a society 
which laughs at such a remark, and allows 
it to pass without even calling the person 
making it to order, is a society apt to afford 
‘ready recognition” to that portion of its 
membership which was ridiculed? I think 
if “L. §.” examines the records of the 
medical schvols, Allopathic as well as 
Homeopathic, she will find the sentiment 
of this Society not at all exceptional, and 
that the recognition of women members is 
in no case ‘‘ready,” but, on the contrary, is 
delayed, not as long as expedient but, as 
long as possible. 

Has there ever been a Medical Society in 
which the proposition to admit women to 
membership did not cause a bitter war of 
words and in some cases open secession of a 
portion of the opposing side? If so, it is as 
yet unrecorded, and due haste should be 
made to give it its proper place and praise. 

However, we do not talk much about the 
past now; we look meek and take what 
privileges the ‘‘powers that be” will kindly 
give us, and generously (or is it asa piece 
of policy?) refrain from reminding them of 
past snubbings and insults. 

(“‘Past,” do Isay? Nay, dear sanguine 
and rejoicing friends, not ‘‘past,” but pres- 
ent, and ever present, at-every-society-meet- 
ing present.) 

But let us not forget these latter; let us 
remember them, notin a spirit of malice 
but as the workers of any reform remember 
the obstacles that beset their earlier foot- 
steps, to the end that they may the better 
appraise the final victory. ACORNS. 





EprrTor’s Nore:—The Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society have admitted women to mem- 
bership, I think, without a dissenting vote, 
though it took years to accomplish it. 
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ANOTHER BARRIER DOWN. 





Another step has been gained for women 
in England. The Nation reports it as fol- 
lows: 

The latest step in civil service reform in 
England has had some curious features 
about it. It seems that the female clerk- 
ships in the post-office department have 
been reserved hitherto for ‘‘ladies of good 
position”’—that is, for the daughters of 
army Officers, professional men, clergymen, 
and of younger sons of county families— 
whom circumstances have compelled to 
earn their bread. Mr. Fawcett has brought 
this régime to an end by throwing these 
clerkships open to the competition of all 
women who can bring certificates of profi- 
ciency from any female college, or from 
the University local examiners. The 
change has raised a great outcry among the 
Tories, some of whom are disposed to look 
on it as another assault of the Radicals on 
the Constitution, and it has also called out 
some very odd writing on that side in the 
newspapers in defence of the theory that 
well-born women, when forced to earn their 
living, ought to be shielded in some man- 
ner from having to struggle against the kind 
of women who act as shop-girls and do 
commercial work. Much of this lees | 
would thirty or forty years ago in Englan 
have been accepted as a statement of mere 
truisms; now it excites great ridicule. 
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HOME STUDY. 





As our attention is drawn afresh to the 
importance of education by the re opening 
of schools all over the land, and the 
entrance of many of our young people 
upon a new year of study, we hear again in 
many households the anxious inquiry, 
‘*‘What can be done for those other young 
people, who, by reason of poverty and the 
pressure of daily toil are unable to avail 
themselves of school privileges?’ Many of 
them are earnest and ambitious and can se- 
cure a little leisure for study, but how can 
they learn without a teacher? With a dis- 
position to improve the spare moments in 
profitable reading, yet without direction, 
they cannot select wisely, and without sys- 
tem the moments will slip away in idleness. 
Dr, Vincent has realized this need, and is 
meeting it most successfully for the thous- 
ands of youth who have already enrolled 
themselves as members of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. The course 
of study is arranged for four years, and 
under the departments of history, biogra- 





phy, literature and science, covers a wide 
range of subjects. The expense, aside 
from a membership fee of fifty cents a 
year, is nothing save for text books, and 
these being provided either in book form, 
expressly for Chautaugua students, or, by 
an ingenious device, published in monthly 
installments in the bright, new magazine, 
The Chautauquan, are furnished at very 
small cost. The time required in study is 
necessarily brief, less than an hour a day, 
but every one knows the vast accumulations 
that result from small investments, judi- 
ciously made, of time as of money. Besides, 
the aim being to direct the mental powers, 
and to stimulate to habits of study, rather 
than merely to instruct, this outline course 
of home reading is‘sure to introduce multi- 
tudes of eager students into the whole 
world of science and of letters. 

No educational scheme of any time has 
promised so much for so small an outlay. 
Let those who desire definite information 
send for circular to J. H. Vincent, Plain- 
field, New Jersey. J. F. B. 











BUSINESS NOTES. 


Notice ‘‘Instruction” in special notices. 
Also ‘Harvard University Examination for 
Women.” . 


John & James Dobson are selling carpets 
at marvellously low prices. They warrant 
every carpet and give every purchaser the 
advantage of manufacturers’ prices. 


Miss H. L. Lang has removed her Dress 
Reform Committee Rooms to 9 Hamilton 
Place, where her friends and customers will 
find an excellent array of dress reform and 
other garments. 


The fall term of the School of Elocution 
and Expression is now open for the recep- 
tion of pupils. Miss Anna Baright, Princ 

al. Address Freeman Place, Beacon St., 
ostonu, for particulars. 


We ca!l attention to the advertisement of 
the Boston Codperative Store where daily 
arrives fresh butter from Town Farm. 
About one third of the members of the 
Boston Codperative Store are ladies. 


Mrs. Fowle, the milliner, whose advertise- 
ment is found elsewhere, has her opening 
in continuance. She is a skillful and taste- 
ful fabricator, and has great success in 
meeting the wants of her customers. No- 
tice advertisement. 

The dainty and stylish bonnets designed 
by Miss Ballard, 5 Temple Place, are cer- 
tainly charming, and especially liked. Her 
millinery goods are selected with great care 
and taste. French hats a specialty. _Chil- 
dren and elderly ladies’ wants receive special 
attention also. 

Miss Bates, whose famous waists are fast 
superseding corsets, solicits attention to her 
improvements made, and the exquisite 
beauty and finish of all her garments. La- 
dies from a distance can send their measures 
and be sure of a perfect fit. Al work 
guaranteed. Alpha under-flanne! suits now 
in stock, considered among the most desir- 
able in the market. We can thoroughly 
recommend§ Miss Bates’ garments, and con- 
scientious work. Every stitch taken isa 
sample of fine art in sewing, and as beauti- 
ful as the embroidery rage. We hope 
ladies will send or call at 129 Tremont 
street forthwith. Send also for circulars. 


- LITERARY NOTICES. 


New Beptime Stories. By Louise Chand- 
Jer Moulton. With illustrations by Addie 
Ledyard. Price, $1.25. Roberts Brothers. 
This is a companion volume to ‘‘Bedtime 

Stories” and ‘‘More Bedtime Stories” by the 

same author. The ‘‘New Bedtime Stories” 

are fourteen in number, and like Jack and 

Gill are on good paper in clear type. But 

they are not stories to be told to small chil- 

dren when they goto bed. They are suited 
to children of a larger growth. Love and 

misfortune and generosity are all told in a 

pleasant easy way, after the manner of Mrs. 

Moulton. 


JacK AND Jitu: A Village Story. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. One volume. Uni- 
form with “Little Women,” ‘‘Little 
Men,” ‘An Old-Fashioned Girl,” &c. 
Price $1.50. Roberts Brothers. 

Around the old nursery rhyme, Miss 
Alcott has woven a story of the life of 
some young peoplein Harmony village, 
which is said to be the village of Concord. 
Abundant incident is introduced. The 
hero and the heroine go coasting, get upset 
and hurt, and have a most delightful time 
recuperating. There are seashore and river 
adventure, ‘‘Merry Christmas times,” the 
apy of a dramatic club, and through all 
is a delicate setting which makes apparent 
‘‘use and beauty of the small duties, joys 
and sorrows which make up our lives.” 
Miss Alcott’s stories are always welcomed 
by a large circle of readezs, 
































Effectual and Cheap. 

Dyspepsia, bilious attacks, headache, and 
many other ills‘can only be cured by re- 
moving their cause. Kidney-Wort has 
been proved to be the most effectual reme- 
dy, for these and for habitual costiveness, 
which so afflicts millions of the American 
people —Farm and Fireside. 

invalids should not Fail 

To use the famous blood alterative, spring 
tonic and nerve restorative, known as Wy- 
omoke. Eminent physicians in all schools 
of medicine recommend this nerve invigor- 
ator as a positive nerve specific in all nerv- 
ous diseases, heart affections, broken down 
constitutions, etc., etc. Price only $1.00, 
$1.50 and $3.00. Sold by all druggists. 
Letters from gentlemen and ladies in the 
highest walks of social and public life, who 
have been benefited by using this remedy, 
sent on application. Cupies are with each 
bottle of Wyomoke. 
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SPECIAL N OTICES, 


Read Miss H. L. "s Dress . 
mittee advertisement in another ~~ oom 


The Boston Co-o 
daily fresh butter from ‘ 
Beacon-street Brand. 


New England Women’s Club.— y 
tickets are now for sale at the Club rooms; ~~ 
bers will oblige by procuring them at their early 
convenience. 

Per order, Appr W. Ma¥, 7reasurer. 





rative Store receive 
‘own Farm,” at Cohasset ; 








All persons desiring to enter classes at th - 

man's Sensational —— | Industrial Ts: 
uw c mm tel 

157 ‘Tremont Street. Pa, 


Instruction. A widow lady with her danght- 
er, returned to Boston after thirteen years’ residence 
in Barene and having taken a pleasant house in Ja- 
maica lain, wonld like to receive into their family 
two children ortwo young ladies. Very high advan- 
tages are offered in music. German and French, com- 
pe with Fy ag | ws ~ AY and mater- 
nal care. Tess, Mrs. Fred. W. G. , 

Street, Dorchester. = a Sees 








Harvard University Examination for 
Women,.—(Woman’s Educational Association.) 
The eighth examination for women by Harvard Uni- 
yeretey will be held in Cambridge, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati, beginning June 30th, 1881, 
The examination will be the same as that for en- 
trance to the College, but any candidate may substi- 
tute French and German for Greek. For informa- 
tion, address secretary for Woman’s Educational 
Association, 114 Boylston street, Boston, Mass, 





Illustrated Lectures on Ancient America, 
Hawthorne Hall, Park Street, at 3 o'clock, P. M., on 
Tuesday, Nov. 4, Tuesday, Nov. 9, Thursday, Noy. 
11 and Monday, Nov. 15. Miss A. C. FLETCHER 
will give four lectures illustrated by specimens taken 
from the Mounds, and water color sketches and dia- 
grams of these Ancient Monuments. 1—The Mound 
Builders. 2—Mound Builders of the Upper Ohio 
Valley. 3—Mound Builders of the Lower M ssissippi 
Valley, 4—Arts of the Mound Builders. Course 
tickets, with reserved seats, $2. Single tickets, 75 
gents. For sale at Doll & Richards’ Art store, 2 Park 

reet. 





SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


Fall term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 
address, 
ANNA BARIGHT, Prin. 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 


25 CEN TS 


WILL PAY FOR THE WEEKLY 


Springfield Republican, 
From October 1 to January 1. 


Send for it and get all the News of the Presiden- 
tial Campaign and the Truth about it. 


FALL AND WINTER MILLINERY, 








Mrs. Julia Fowle, 


No. 25 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON. 
(Next west of the High School Building), 
Announces to her friends and the lady public that her 


OPENING 


Is now being continued, and that she will be pleased 
to show all the novelties of the season from late 
Paris importations. 

G2"No cards of invitation will , be issued by Mrs. 
Fowle this season. 

Mrs. Fowle makes a specialty of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion. 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS inthe Millinery line 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 





25 BEDFORD STREET, 
(NEXT WEST of the HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING) 
EN Rea! BOSTON, 

MISS MARCELLA BALLARD, 

5 TEMPLE PLACE, Room 4, 


Announces to her friends and customers that, though 
her OPENING has occured, she still has on hand al! 
the novelties of the season for 


Fall and Winter Millinery. 


Special details given to Children and Elder! 
Ledies. 


Miss Ballard will with pleasure show her goods and 
aid her customers in their wants, whether purchasing 


or not, 
__5 TEMPLE PLACE, ROOM 4 


TUCKER & GREENE'S oii ccicrs, Soest 
» Boston 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 
IMPORTING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
594 Washington Street, Sole Agents 
Send for price list and testimonials. 


Corns, Bunions, 
AND BAD NAILS, 


—CURED BY— 


MR. and MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Single treatment for Corns, 25 Cents. 


130 Tremont Street, . BOSTON. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass, 

A home echool of high grade and limited numbers. 
Personal care in all particulars of our growing girls. Its 
nearhess to Boston gives unusual possibilities for 8- 
curing the Best Teachers, Sunny rooms, Abund- 
ance of the best food, well-cooked; long sleep; fre- 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., a8 OP- 
tional branches. $350 a year; few extras; none except 
as specified. 

For catalogue address, 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
Mention this paper. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids, 
Bend for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
property ri hts of wives and widows. Price, re) 
stpaid. end “money orders” to Educational an 
Pndustrial Union, 4 Park etreet, Boston, ae 
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